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PLATE CLXXXI. 

WOOD SANDPIPER. 

TOTANUS OLARBOLA. 

Thb Wood Sandpiper was not formerly considered to 
be a visitor to Great Britain, until Colonel Montagu, with 
his usual discrimination, perceived that a species occasionally 
met with, and which was considered by his contemporaries 
as simply a variety of the green sandpiper, exhibited the 
characters assigned by Linnaeus to his T,glareola. These 
characters, when once pointed out, are sufficiently distinguish- 
able ; so that no ornithologist of the present day, who examines 
with his own eyes specimens of the two species which he 
may chance to obtain, can possibly make any mistake be- 
tween them. 

At the time, however, when Colonel Montagu made 
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known Lis observations, tliis species Iiad but one solitary 
representative in the cabinets of this country. Subsequently, 
when specimens supposed to be of the green sandpiper were 
obtainecl, some few among them occasionally proved to belong 
to the ncwly-recogniscd species, which thereby recovered its 
proper place in society. 

The geographical distribution of this species extends all 
over Europe south of the severe climate of Iceland and Nor- 
way, and equally over Asia and Africa. It is also found in 
the United States of America. The usual localities are flat 
and swampy land, springy pools, and heathy wastes or com- 
mons. The specimen from which ouf drawing is made was 
obtained in a gravel-pit on Ditton Marsh, in Surrey. 

During the months of April and May the Wood Sand- 
piper migrates northward from its most southern winter 
quarters, and remains with us until August, when this bird 
returns associated with small flocks that are on their way 
back from more northern latitudes. It is principally owing 
to the Wood Sandpiper travelling during the night season 
that it is not more frequently obtained ; besides which, the bird 
passes the day-time on the most exteosive wastes, where 
it can run a great distance if it finds itself pursued, without 
being obliged to take wing for its safety. 

The name which the present species bears does not agree'- 
with the situations where it is generally found in this coun- 
try, which renders it, among other circumstances, doubtful' 
whether this species is really the glareola of Linneeus ; but, 
aa it is now best known by the appellation of Wood Sand- 
piper, we will not presume to change it : the fact is, that this 
bird never here frequents woods, unless copses of birch and 
alder, that surround lai^e tracts of heathy or bo^y flats, 
be so called. 

The locality in which the Wood Sandpiper passes 
summer sojourn in our country is invariably extensive open 
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WOOD S4MOPIPBB. 8 

groimd, whicli we can partly prove by the fitcl that several 
specimens arc annually obtained on Wimbledon Common, 
in Surrey ; and during tlic time of migration, it generally 
alights in swamps where man can obtain no footing with 
any security from sinking in : it also frequents the muddy 
shores of lakes of all dimensions, but is never found on the 
sea-coast. 

The Wood Sandpiper is rarely found in flocks, except 
during the time of migration, but it is not uucommonly 
seen, in company with redshanks or rufTs, on the shores of 
lakes or ponds very early in the spring. 

The general appearance of the present species is very 
elegant when seen running about on the ground, to which 
its slender body and long legs contribute very considerably ; 
and on taking wing it is peculiarly conspicuous, in conse- 
quence of its dusky feathering and white rump being so 
clearly defined, although the contrast of colour is not so 
great as in the foregoing species. 

When the Wood Sandpiper perceives any sudden ap- 
proach of danger, it remains immoveable until compelled to 
take wing, when it mounts high in the air and flies off to 
a great distance, and with a velocity that surpasses all others 
of its family. 

During the time of migration the pecular gathering-note, 
giff, giff'. may be heard often repeated, forming a concert 
or chorus of many voices, and serving to keep together the 
assembled travellers, until fatigue compels tliem to alight 
for rest in some convenient spot. The male bird has during 
the breeding season another call-note, which sounds like 
teatril, leafril ! 

It is a curious fact, that the Wood Sandpiper can easily 
be kept in confinement, and that its constitution will gene- 
rally overcome a broken wing. 

The food of the Wood Sandpiper consists in such small 
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iasecU as inliabit the liiimid localities frequented by it, and 
more particuJarly ihe l&ivte of gnats and flies, and alao 
small beetlee, Binall worms, and minute snails, whose shells 
are now and then found in the stomach of this bird. 
In order to facilitate the search for the Wood Sandpiper, 
it may be remarked that this species chiefly seeks its food 
on the swampy borders of lakes and ponds, where the water 
covers the ground, or in spots where either grass or reeda 
of low growth stand in patches : where these places have 
become dried up in the summer it is in vain to espect to 
find it. 

In the beginning of April a pair of Wood Sand-^ 
pipers choose their place for forming a nest, which consists 
in a shallow depression in the ground, lined with a few] 
dry grasses and other small blades of bog plants 
three or four eggs are deposited, which are incubated by 
the hen bird, while the male watches for her safely and that 
of the young brood. Owing to the boggy groimd which ig 
chosen for this purpose, the nest is very difficult to find ; 
but the beat way to facilitate the search is to take a spaniel 
dog to the groimd where the nest is supposed to be, for 
tlie male bird will soon be seen to rise and hover over the 
intruder, and by these means it will soon become apparent 
that a nest of the Wood Sandpiper is not far distant, and 
requires only to be carefiilly looked for. 

The present species measures about nine inches in length; 
the beak one inch and a quarter ; the tarsus is one inch and 
a half, and the naked part of the tibia one inch, being one 
half of its length ; the middle toe, including the claw, one inch 
and two lines. The colouring of the beak is black from the 
tip to the nostril, and from thenee to its base greenish flesh- 
colour ; the iris dusky brown ; the legs and toes pale pea- 
green, with a pale blue tinge, and oil-green at the joints : 
the claws dusky. 
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WOOD SANDPIPER. 5 

The plumage of the young birds and that of the 
adult in winter do not differ much, but the summer plu- 
mage stands alone. The immature plumage is as fol- 
lows : — A small bar of dusky extends from the base of the 
beak to the eye, over which is a broad white streak that 
passes aboTe the eye and surrounds it ; the top of the head 
is dusky, with narrow white edges to the feathers ; the back 
of the neck the same, but more streaked with white ; the 
cheeks are white with narrow brown streaks, as are also the 
ear-coverts, which are besides tinged with ash-colour ; chin 
and throat pure white ; the neck white, with brown shaft- 
streaks and markings, which become larger and plainer on the 
chest ; the back, shoulders, tertials, and the greater and lesser 
wing- coverts dusky, with hardly perceptible reflexions of 
green and purple, and bright rufous triangular spots bor- 
dering the edges of the feathers ; on the lesser wing-coverts 
these spots become extinct, and the ground colour of the edge 
of the wing is much lighter : the quill-feathers are dusky, the 
first of which has a white shaft ; all the tips of the quill- 
feathers are narrowly edged with white, with the exception of 
the first ; the lower part of the back is dusky ; the rump 
white ; the upper tail-coverts white, with small dusky shaft- 
streaks and spots ; all the under parts white ; the under tail- 
coverts have narrow dusky shaft-streaks : the thighs are spotted 
with brown ; the tail white, broadly barred with dusky. Male 
and female are alike. 

The winter plumage differs very little from the foregoing : 
the top of the head has more decided brown spots ; the mark- 
ings on the back and sides of the neck are narrower, and 
clouded with ash-colour ; the side feathers of the breast and 
flanks are covered with greyish-brown waving lines ; the 
brown spots on the upper parts are larger and brighter. As the 
birds advance in age the rufous colouring becomes almost 
white. The legs and base of the beak are greenish ash-colour. 

B 3 



6 SCOLOPACIPiE. 

The summer plumage varies principally in the dusky 
colouring being richer, and the triangular spots of the entire 
feathering of the upper parts being silvery, but not pure 
white. 

The adult birds moult in the course of the month of 
August, and the young of the year after arriving in their 
winter quarters. By the month of April the adults appear 
again in their perfect summer plumage. 
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PLATE CLXXXII. 



COMMON SANDPIPER. 



TPOLEUCUS. 



We are now called upon to describe this very elegant little 
summer visitant tu Great Britain, tbe Common Sandpiper, or 
Summer Snipe, which must remind most men, that have ever 
indulged in an excursion along our beautiful rivers, of quiet 
enjoyment ; since there this bird is generally to be seen on the 
gravelly banks close to the water, running about incessantly 
in search of food, or flying to some short distance uttering 
its pleasing whisthng note. This species is found throughout 
the British Isles, and is equally common in most parts of 
Europe and Asia, from north to south ; it is also met with 
in some parts of America and Africa. Although it is a well- 
known bird, we are not aware that it is anywhere met with 
in great numbers : on the banks of tbe Thames we have 
seen, in one or two instances, a dozen or fourteen together. 

About the month of April tbe Sandpiper arrives in this 
country from the south, and remains with us until August 
and September ; after which time it is rarely seen, unless the 
autumn is very fine. In the spring of the year the present 
species arrives with us singly, or at most in pairs, and it is 
only about the latter part of tbeir sojourn with us that they 
are seen in small flocks, but even then at most not exceed- 
ing twenty or thirty. Like most others of its tribe, this 
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sandpiper Lnivela during the niglit ; towards sunset it begins 
lo shew great restlessneSE, and continncs to fly about uDtil 
dark, uttering its pleasing whistle, when it rises high in the 
air, and moves off in a southern direction. 

The localities frequented by the Common Sandpiper are 
the banks of rivers of all dimensions, whether the country is 
flat or hilly, or the district open or wooded ; but the rivers 
or streams, whose height is continually varied through Booda, 
tides, or the effects of locks and weirs, are preferred, in aa 
njucli aa the receding water is sure to leave behind a fresh 
supply of food upon the exposed gravel or mud. 

There is no other species of this present family that seems 
80 frequently lo be seen among osier plantations, and other 
cover that skirts the water's edge. When in pursuit of this 
bird, we most generally find it on the gravelly wet banks near 
the water; on large moss-grown stones in the river; on the 
flat wood-work over which water runs continually, and where 
the slippery weeds liang about the same ; and also 
shallow water, where the current has no strength to wash tba 
bird off its feet. 

It is a very pretty sight to see this bird run over the siu" 
face of the leaves of the water-lily, and amnsing to observS 
how it is sometimes disturbed and tormented by the pied 
wagtail, its frequent associate in these localities, during which 
time the Sandpiper expresses its impatience by uttering its 
high note of disapproval. 

The flight of the Sandpiper is easy and swift r when flying 
only to a short distance, it skims close over the surface of 
the water, and most generally settles again very nearly oppo- 
site to the place it started from ; when, on the contrary, it is 
leaving the neighbourhood, it flies at a tolerable elevation. 
We are told that this bird is very well able to swim and even 
dive, but we have never experienced this ourselves, although 
the snipe sometimes awims as well as a rat. a cireunistance. 
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wliicli we liave witnessed more than onec. Owing to the fact 
that the Sanilpiper never hides nor squats, it is a very easy 
bird to approach with a gun. 

The present species is not remttrkablc for sociability' ; for 
whether a flock starts on the wing together, or alights at the 
same time, each bird follows its own inclination, without pay- 
ing the least attention to the call-note of its companions. 

The call-note of this bird is best expressed by the word 
heedeedee, keedeedee ! the second syllable being uttered loud- 
est, the tone much resenibling that of a flute ; it approaches 
nearest to the call-note of the king-fiaher, but is not so shrill, 
and at least two notes lower in music. It is very remarkable 
how often this call-note is repeated when the bird is on the 
wing ; we may almost assert that this repetition amounts to 
from forty to fifty times. It is not difficult to keep the Sand- 
piper in confinement, if only slightly wounded in the wing in 



The food, in a natural state, consists of small insects and their 
larva-, and with these many grains of sand arc swallowed ; the 
insects consist chiefly in flies, gnats, and water-spiders, but 
rarely snails, if ever so small. 

About the middle of April these birds pair and choose 
the spot for their nest, which is on the ground, always above 
the highest water-mark to which any spring-flood reaches ; 
the distance from the water is not great, the nearest suitable 
spot for the purpose being chosen, but tlie nest is so 
carefully hidden under the lower branches of willows, osiers, 
Sic, that it is exceedingly difficult to find it ; and there is 
never an entrance to it but from one side only. The 
nest is little more than a hollow in the ground, neatly 
lined with dry grasses, and a few dead leaves of the willow. 
The number of eggs never exceeds four, which arc hatched 
by the mother in about fomtcen days ; and the yoting leave 
the nest as soon as they are dry, when they hide themselves 
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daakj anil white : all the under puts are pore white. In 
Btunmer plomage iLe lc£ser «iitg-coTeTts and scapnUn have a 
black border near tlie tip of each feather, which appears to be 
wanting in winter plumage. 

The male and female are alike ; the vonng have the pen- 
cilled markings on tlie feathers somewhat different, and some 
of the feathers on the upper plumage are bordered with 
crcam-colonr and block, thereby giving the whole a mucli 
more varied colouring. 

The egg Sgored 182 is tliat of the Common Sandpiper. 
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PLATE CLXXXIII. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 

TOTANUS MACULARIA. 

The Spotted Sandpiper is a rare occasional visitant in 
Britain, and stiU more so on the continent of Europe : its 
tme country is America, where it is found from the northern 
provinces of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, extending over 
the West Indian Islands. The specimens that have been 
recognised in this country have all been adnlt birds ; it is pos- 
sible that the resemblance the young birds bear to our Eu- 
ropean sandpiper has prevented their being recognised as 
visitors here. 

For the best information on this subject we have to look 
to American ornithologists, upon whose correct accounts we 
can rely with safety, since their information is obtained from 
the study of nature and not from books ; but the habits of the 
Spotted Sandpiper are so much like those of the Sandpiper 
last described, that it would only be a repetition of the same 
account. 

The locality preferred by the Spotted Sandpiper is the 
banks of fresh-water rivers or lakes, and particularly in wooded 
districts ; it is very rarely seen by the sea-side. 

The food is obtained by the water-side, and consists in 
insects and their larvae. 

This bird migrates northward to breed in the spring of the 
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year, and in the same manner as the foregoing species, placing 
its nest in a well-hidden spot. The eggs are four in number, 
and marked as represented in our Plate. 

The length of the Spotted Sandpiper is from six inches and 
a half to seven inches, according to age and the matured length 
of the beak and tail-feathers. 

The plumage, being equally sUky in texture, very much resem- 
bles the common sandpiper, although there appears a warmer 
brown and more decisive olive reflexion on the dusky fea- 
thering; the upper parts are all of this colouring, and the under 
parts are white, with numerous round spots of the above- 
named dusky colour. The iris is dusky, as is also the streak 
through the eye from the base of the upper mandible to the 
sides of the head. The beak is dusky towards the tip, and 
flesh-coloured about the base ; the legs are flesh-coloured ; 
the claws dusky bix)wn. 

The young birds have spots disposed over the under parts, 
although by &r less distinct. Male and female are nearly 
alike. 

The egg figured 183 is that of the Spotted Sandpiper. 
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PLATE CLXXXIV 



GREENSHANK. 



The Grccnshanli is a suinmer viBiUnt in Britain, ami 
most numerous during its spring and autumn migration, al- 
llimigh at no time common. Ita distribution extends over 
portions of Europe, Asia, AFricn, and America. In Europe 
it is seen in every part; in Asia, from Siberia soutbward to 
Bengal : in Africa it is most frequent in Egypt and Nubia ; 
and in America it is found from North to Soutli : but tliere 
also occurs a species ( Tolanus Tnelaiioleucos\ niucb resembling 
the present, in South America, with which it has been some- 
times confused. The Greenshank appears to give no ex- 
clusive preference to flat countries, since it is frequently met 
with on the borders of the lakes of Switzerland, as well as of 
Scotland, In the flat parts of Holland it is very frequent. 
The most likely locality for the Greenshank to be met with 
is on the soft muddy banks of lakes, ponds, risers, and bogs, 
at no great distance from the sea, and also on the flat sea- 
shore itself; but, owing to its generally giving the pre- 
ference to sweet water above salt water, this species, as soon 
as it alights on our sea-shores, begins to work its way inland. 

The birds that visit ns are most probably stragglers from 
the flocks which pass over the Continent in a nortli- easterly 
direction in the spring of the year; some few, however, 
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instances. On tbe ContiMOt this speciea occurs nior« (re- 
qtKntlr tban ia ceerwponding ktitodca in our country, the 
natoK of oMny parts of Eorope being bcitn adapted to its 
habits than our tslands. Still water it prefers al all times to 
rapid streams, resembling in that respect othcis of it£ &intlj ; 
consequently, a black, muddy Sat under dielter of the bank 
of a river, or a ridge of this soft foundation that extends &i 
1 the liver or lake, is the most likely spot in which to 
meet with this bird ; but sand bunks or fiats do not seem 
to fiimish it with food, since it is not seen to alight upon 
or frequent them. During its search for food it proceeds 
quietly about with its body in a horizontal direction ; it also 
wades very frequently to the full extent of its long legs, 
I case of need swims and dives in a jierfect manner, 
opening its wings under water, and ihus pushing along 
with great rapidity. 
^^— Id flying, the Orcenshank does not extend its wings 

^^H fully, but beats the air in regular and quick succession ; 
^^H its head and legs are then tlirust out at full length, and 
^^H consequently form a straight line. On alighting it generaUy 
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comes <)own in a sloping direction, but sometimes with such 
swiflncss that It is obliged to throw its body to the right 
and left in order to break its Tall, and at last quite opens 
its wings, in order to skim a yard or two before touching 
the ground. The present Bpecics is the most careful and 
shy of all its tribe, and, unless a sportsman cao take it by 
surprise, it cannot be approached within a hundred yards : 
the best mode of getting a specimen is hy placing a stuffed 
Greenshank on a suitable spot, vheie a person can be hidden 
wiihin gunshot, as this species is sociable with its own, as 
well as with other nearly allied species ; but the instant it 
comes down it must be fired at, for fear of the deception 
being discovered. The sociable nature of theGreenshanks also 
shews itself in their generally flying about in small parties, 
and calling the straggler stewards them whenever they meet : 
they also fly in company with snipes and other species of 
their own family, and will allow any of these to accompany 
them during their migration. 

The call-note of the present species sounds like the word 
tea-ah, lea-ah ! which it utters on the wing or on the ground 
in quick succession, twice or thrice; and when several of them 
answer one another, this forms a very melodious sound, owing 
to its fulness of ejqiression. 

In confinement the Oreenshank becomes tame, and will 
exist for some time, owing to its hardiness. 

This species chiefly breeds in high northern latitudes. 
The nest is said to be placed on the ground in a hollow, like 
that of the lapwing. The eggs are four in number, rather 
larger than those of that species, 

The length of the Greenshank is nearly twelve inches, and 
its summer plumage is as follows :— -The top of the head, back 
of the neck, back, and scapulars consist of dusky feathers 
with paler edges ; the larger feathers of the scapulars and 
tertials are black in the centre and regularly edged with 
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a border of while spots ; two narrow white bands are formed 
on the wings by the white tips of the feathers forming 
the greater wing-coverts; the feathers which cover the 
slioultlers of the wings aje liver-coloured ; the rump is 
white; the upper tail-coverts have a dusky spot or bar on i 
each featber near their tips, and the shafts are dusky j | 
the tail is barred with dusky and greyish-wbite ; a dusky 
space between tbe beak and eye extends in small epots 
over the cheek, and communicates with more numerous 
and larger drop-ahaped dusky spots over the sides and 
upper part of the breast ; the under parts are pure white 
from the chin to the vent. The base of the beak and 
the legs are blueish-green ; the claws and tip of the beak i 
dusky ; the iris sepia. 

In winter the plumage differs greatly, and, although not 1 
BO strikingly showy, is, on closer inspection, wonderfully I 
beautiful. The ground colour of the upper parts, with | 
the esception of the pure white rump, is a pale blaeishr i 
ash ; the top of the head, nape, cheeks, back, and sides I 
of the neck are spotted with small dusky centrals and j 
shafts to each feather ; the upper edge of the wing-coverts, j 
frontal edge, and quills are dusky ; the feathers of the 
tippet have the dusky central spot broader; those of the | 
back and wing-coverts are finely pencilled with dusky, and 
the tertials and greater wing-coverts have the peculiar trian* • 
gular spots on their edges; the tail-feathers are narrowly 
barred with dusky and greyish-ash : all the under parts are 
pure white; legs and beak the same as in summer plumage, 
but paler ; the iris dusky. 

The beak of the Grcensbank is straight from 1 
head to the middle, but from thence to the tip t 
turned up. 
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RECCB VI ROSTRA AVOCETTA. 

The Avocet occasionaUy viBiLa our eastern shorea, such as 
Durham, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Kent, and has been 
known to breed in the fenny districta of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, and in Roinney Marsh ; but, owing to some un- 
known circumstances, it does not occur so frequently as it 
used to do, which is unaccountable enough, as it is rather 
plentiful in North Holland. This bird is well known in many 
parts of Europe and Asia, and spreads over most parts of 
Africa from north to south. On the continent of Europe, it 
ranges from Siberia through Tartary, Russia, the borders of 
the Black Sea, Hungary, Italy, and Spain ; and is frequent in 
France and the borders of the Baltic. In Sweden it is of 
rare occurrence. 

This species is migratory, and arrives in this country about 
April, and departs in September. We met with a very ex- 
perienced sportsman a year or two ago in London, in a room 
where an Avocet was preserved in a, case. He remarked to us 
that we might see plenty of these birds on the muddy flats at 
the mouth of the Thames, where they run about in great 
numbers beating the mud with their turned up beaks, in 
order to rouse up the insects that lie concealed below the 
snrfece ; and this account agrees very much with a statement 
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ill the tweoty-aecomi number of the "Zoologist," (p. 719,) 
which gays, " The Avocet ie not uncommon. Fonnerly they 
bred in Roniney Msreh in great numbers, but are now less 
frequently met with. Mr. Plomlcy has four in his collection, 
and could have procured many more. A nest of young onea 
was found in 184S, and last summer Mr. Plomley killed two 
young birds on the wing." 

The migration of the Avocet is performed during the night, 
and chiefly along the eea-coast, which in a great measure ac- 
counts for our rarely seeing one of them inland ; and, more- 
over, the propensity of this bird to prefer at alt times salt- 
water is sufficiently conclusive. The soil preferred is black 
Boft mud, and in particular such as has been left exposed 
during low-water. On sandy, rocky, or sliingly shores it la 
never seen. It is also particularly fond of salt marshes, 
which are in a humid but not a perfectly wet state, and to 
which it can renort during Ligh-water ; and where such are 
wanting, the bird seeks for pools and creeks that the tide fills 
partially, where it can remain until the low tide has left 
the feeding-ground bare again. About the middle of the day 
the Avocet roosts, standing on one leg, and resting its head 
on its back and its beak on tlic upper part of the breast. Its 
feeding time is regulated by the tides, and its movements or | 
migration occui chiefly during the night. 

The general appearance of the Avocet is very ornamental 
to the locality it frequents, owing to the pure white and deep 
black of its feathering. Its walk is easy and graceful; it is 
also able to run very fast, which it does invariably close to 
the water's edge when pursued, standing every now and then 
still, raising its head sharply and lowering it again, and at last, 
if the pursuit is kept up, it flies up high in the air and leaves 
the neighbourhood. Swimming may also be ranked among 
its capacities, during which exercise it nods with its head at , 
every stroke. 
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The flight of tlie present Bpecies is very different from 
that of most others of its family, owing in part to its bend- 
ing its wings into perfect arches during their movements : 
the wings are either beaten in quick succession, or more 
moderately, according to the pleasure of the bird. During 
the breeding season they fly great distances low over the 
surface of the water, but pursue their migratory journey at 
a great elevation. The form of the Avocet when on the 
wing is particularly strange, in consequence of the head being 
drawn close to its body with the beak bent somewhat down- 
wards, and the legs projected out very far behind. On alight- 
ing, it opens its wings for a moment high above its back, and 
then doses them very carefully. 

By nature the Avocet is shy and watchful, but sociable to- 
wards its own species. They travel generally in small flocks, 
but sometimes unite in great companies ; they also remain 
together in companies in and about their breeding-places. 

The caii-note can be best expressed by the word kwre, 
ku-ee, uttered in a piping tone, but not very loud. 

The food of tlie Avocet is marine insects and the sofl 
spawn of the Crustacea; but it would be very difficult to 
enumerate any in particular, since the bird has the propensity 
of emptying its stomach as soon as it is wounded, and the 
digestion going on so fast among this tribe of birds, it is 
impossible to form any conjecture with certainty. 

The very extraordinary shape of the beak, and its soft 
whalebone -I ike consistency, seem to be adapted for selecting 
some particular food with which we are not yet acquainted: 
the use they make of their beaks in beating the mud is pos- 
sibly the only meaning of its being turned up towards the tip. 
The manner in which the Avocet takes its food from the 
surface is by scooping right and left, with a precision and 
swiftness that cannot be eluded by the insects which rise up 
in all directions in its path. When the Avocet is swimming 



' in eomptDT with ilucka or other waUf^irda, the pecaliarity of 
iu lial>itii it more perceptible ; it tlips its beak from time to time 
in ttio water in the unte manner a^ on the ground, but never 
pul« iUt lieail un<lor, bein^f content with skimmiDg the surface. 
In i'«niw<)uenc(: of the delicate nature of its sbaip-pomted and 
•oil beak, sandy or eliingly ground will not suit its habits. 

The ehoBcn spots for breeding ore on the uneven ground 
near tlii'ir usual haunts, where short marine vegetation and 
gnus eovi'r till! ground, just above high-water mark. They 
always broeil in companies close together, the nest itself being 
» hollow scratched in the ground and lined with a few grosses 
and dry routs of marine plants : in it three or four e^s are 
deposited, ns represented in our plate, and these are in- 
cubated iu turn by both male and female. In eighteen days 
tlui young are able to creep out of the sheU, and leave tJie 
Host ua soon as they are dry enough. If any one approaches 
the nest during the time of incubation, the parent birds fly 
circling round the Intruder, uttering their call or alarm-note; 
the young birds secure their safety as soon ae they can run about 
by squatting close to the ground in the hollows of its surface, 
or between patches of vegetation, and are very difficult to find. 
The male measures about eighteen inches in length, and 
the female seventeen inches. The adult bird has the top of 
tlio head, nope, and two-thirds of the back of the neck 
bliick; the scapulars, lesser wing-coverta, and quill- feathers 
also bluck : the rest of the feathering is pure white, with a 
tinge of pale buff on the under ports. Its beak Is black ; the 
iris deep red-brown ; the legs bluish-osh colour. The male 
and female are alike, but the young of the year have the 
parts which arc black In the adult (with exception of the 

I quill-feathers) umber-brown, with paler edges, and the white 
s more or less tinged with raw-nmber ; iris dusky, as well 
IB the beak. 
The egg figured 185 is that of the Avocet. 
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PLATE CLXXXVI. 

BLACK-WINGED STILT. 

HlMANTOrUS MELANOPTEHtra. 

Thb Black-winged Stilt is occasionally met with in Britain, 
bnt IB not frequent. Several omitbologists hiive enumerated 
and described Biitisli killed Bpecimens, bolli in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England ; still it is considered by all to be 
rather scarce. 

The geographical distribution of this bird extends over 
most of the temperate and warm climates of the four quarters 
of the globe : in America there occurs also another species, 
for which it has been mistaken, owing to its great r(«emblancc 
to ours. In Europe it is most plentiful in Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, and the southern provinces of Russia. 

The Black-winged Stilt is a migratory species, working its 
way northward in May, and southward as early as August. 
In Hungary many pairs breed annually, but rarely farther 
north; and it is only in warm fine weather that some indi- 
viduals extend their journey as far as our isles. The migra- 
tory movements of the present species are performed during 
the night. When they are disturbed during the day they fly 
off to some distance, but are very apt to return to the same 
si>ot again the next day ; and where they are observed to 
alight or to haunt they generally remain for some days, 
whicli circumstance liicilitales the capture of specimens very 
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considerably. Tbe eituatioQS most eii 
the borders of lakes, ponds, and extensive watery flats : tlie 
bonks of rivers or the sea-coast are only its resting-place for 
want of other more suitable spots. On the borders of the 
Caspian Sea and the extensive boggy flats in Hungary, where 
large beds of rushes abound, several pairs breed annually: it 
is thuR evident that still water invites this species more than 
currents or rapids. 

The general appearance of the Black-winged Stilt is so 
different from that of all otlier British birds, that it can hardly 
be possible not to notice it whenever it shews itself on the 
ground. In the first place, the pure black and wlnte of its 
feathering distinguish it, but especially its long red legs, 
which latter have no match in proportion to the size of the 
bird. Its manner of walking is also remarkable enough, 
owing to its long legs, and it needs no great extent of 
imagination to think at what a swift rate it can walk if urged 
BO to do : nevertheless, the stilts or long legs of this species 
appear not merely intended for the purpose of accelerating 
its speed by land, but principally for wading to a great distance 
in the water, where it may be seen standing perfectly still, 
while it catches the flying insects, which hover over the surfecc, 
with an astonishing ease and certainty. When the bird flies 
at no great height it shews its long slender legs to great 
advantage, as they are carried straight out behind. The body 
itself is very small and slender; its wings are much bent down 
in its flight, and the neck not much extended, with the beak 
pointing downwards. Its flight is not quick, but steady and 
regular. During the time of raigmiion it often flies at a 
great elevation. 

The Black-winged Stilt is less shy than any other of its— 
family, but, neTertheless, not to be approached with 
shot in an open situation : it docs not squat o 
flags or rushes. 
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The food of the present wader consists in ^mall insects 
that^ hover close to the surface of the water or bog, small 
beetles and their larvse, as well as the spawn of firogs and 
other aqnatic creatures. Small worms it pulls out of the mud, 
and frequently out of the water. It captures small fish or fry, 
by dipping the head and neck at full length below its sur- 
face. 

The nest of the Black-winged Stilt is placed on a raised 
lump of the surrounding bog, and consists in a cup-shaped de- 
pression, with little or no lining : in it four eggs are deposited ; 
these are described as being pale blue, spotted with olive- 
green and brown, but we are unable at present to offer a 
representation of this rare egg^ until an opportunity presents 
itself upon which we can rely with certainty. 

The entire length of the Black-winged Stilt is rather more 
than thirteen inches ; its beak two inches and a half ; naked 
part of the tibia three inches and a half, the tarsus four inches 
and a half. 

The top of the head and nape are black mixed with white ; 
back and wings black with greenish reflexions; forehead, 
cheeks, and all the under parts pure white, with a tinge of 
rose-pink about the breast and belly ; the tail ash-coloured : 
the beak is black ; the irides carmine red, and the legs. Vene- 
tian red. 
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PLATE CLXXXVII. 

BLACK-TAILED GODWIT. 

LIMOSA MELANURA. 

The periodical occurrence of the Black-lailed Godwit is not 
uncommon ia Britain ; it visits us in the spring of the year, 
on itB passage to more northern climes, where it breeds in 
greater numbers, and appears again in the autumn, on its 
return to pass the winter in the soiitliem countries of Europe 
and Asia. The geographical distribution of this species ex- 
tends pretty generally over Europe, Asia, and Africa) althougli 
it is found more plentifully In some countries than In others, 
and appears to give the preference to those that are situated 
nearest the sea ; consequently, it is met with in most parts 
of Great Britain, wliere it also remains to breed in localities 
suitable to its habits. In central Europe it is least numerous, 
and in some places rare. 

The locality preferred by the present species is extensive 
flats of moist, and boggy ground, intersected with ditches, 
canals, and swamps ; it is very rarely seen on a shingle or sand 
bottom. Low meadows, with rank grass or aquatic vegetation, 
only a few inches in height, and thinly covering the ground, 
the Godwit frequents by choice, where it may be seen busy 
in pursuit of its vocation, namely, seeking its food. The 
reason assigned for these birds frequenting such barren 
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ground is, that tboy may be awut of llic apijroacli of an • 
enemy. 

The habits of the Black-tailed Godwit are like those of 
most of its tribe ; io flight, it opens its pointed vings at full 
length, and beats the lur in reguUr saccession ; but when 
hurried, its wings are only half opened, and the strokes be- 
come very quick, whereby its speed is Tory much increased. 
Its walk is not unlike that of the stork, and when at rest, it 
invariably stands on one leg, as represented in our Plate. 

We liave taken great pains to study the natural positions 
of the more uncommon British Birds, that are not readily met 
with in a wild state, from living specimens that we procured 
for that purpose, and wliich we kept in confinement for seve- 
ral years, taking care to supply them witli artificial ground 
that suited them. It is more interesting by far to have a 
collection of living birds, as we have had (for the purpose of 
bringing out our quarto edition of British BirdsJ, than tlie 
laigcst collection of stuffed specimens that can be brouglit 
together, with all their varieties; and we can recommeml 
the undertaking to any one who has the means, and sufficient 
room in his grounds, to try the experiment, provided 
overlooks the general treatment of the birds himself, and 
a keeper who is careful to supply their wants, and to kei 
the cages or grounds clean, and well supplied with fresh 
water. The first reward for such an establishment consists in 
being enabled to watch the manners and habits of the birds, 
and next to observe the changes of plumage during moulting; 
the different notes of the birds are equally amusing. One 
great drawback we must not forget to mention, that will 
always attend this fancy, namely, that one never enjoys the 
sight of Bluffed specimens again. 

The present species is exceedingly shy, and the adult birds 
cannot be approached within gunshot while feeding or testing 
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on the grouDcl, at any other time than when ihcy have a neat 
or young ones. \Vhen asleep this species generally stands 

with its head bi-hind its wing. 

The food of the Black- tailed Oodwit a obtained by boring 
the grouDd with its long beak, and drawing forth worms and 
aquatic insects of divers descriptions. The time of feeding 
is early in the morning or late in the evening, either on the 
muddy shores of rivers, or in meadows where worms may be 
found in abundance, but moonlight nights enable it to con- 
tinue feeding later. 

Migration always takes place during the night; mid-day 
being the time for roosting. Sociability is not among the 
virtues of these birds, for, except during the time of migration, 
when they unite in troops of forty or fifty individuals, they are 
not fond of each other's company. About the beginning of 
April this bird arrives in its breeding-place with its mate, and 
forms its nest on the ground, not far from the water's edge ; 
the construction of the nest is very trifling ; the hole, which is 
scratched in the ground, and only deep enough to hold the 
four eggs, is scantily lined with a few grasses and roots. The 
bird takes no trouble to conceal her nest, in which the eggs 
lay so exposed that they arc easily seen. The ground where 
the Black-tailed Godwit breeds is, low wet meadows or grassy 
banks near water, in places least frequented by men. 

The parent birds are very much attached to their young 
ones, which they endeavour to defend to the last, by flying 
round and round the intruder or enemy ; the young birds 
arc so expert in hiding themselves as soon as they leave the 
nest, that it is not very easy to find them without the aid of a 
dog. As soon as the young begin to flutter about, the parents 
leave them, and retire to some lonely spot, where they await 
their change of plumage or autumnal moult, and then begin to 
migrate southward. The young birds of the year invariably 
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leave their birlVplnce lust, and arc eagerly looked for 
sportsmen, who cither Bboot them, or tnke them in horse-hair 
springes or nets, for the qunlity of their flesh is equal to that of 
the snipe, and they are much superior in size. 

The entire length of the Black-taiied Oodwit is seventeen 
inches and a half; the beak, from tlic forehead, measures four 
inches and a half; the tarsus, three inches three lines ; the 
tibia nearly two inches ; the tail three inches and three quar- 
ters ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, nine inches and a 

hair. 

The feathering of the male in Gummer plumage is as 
follows : — The crown of the head reddish-brown, streaked 
with black ; the forehead, streak over the eye and chin, 
white; cheeks, neck, and breast, pale reddish-brown, the 
breast barred with dusky. The back and scapulars black in 
the centre of the feathers, each of which is margined and 
barred with reddish-brown. Lesser wing-coverts dusky ; the 
greater coverts deeply margined with white. Belly, thighs, 
under tail-coverts and vent, white; the rump white; tail 
black, the base of the feathers white. Beak orange at the 
base, the tip black. Iris dusky : legs lead colour. 

In winter, the plumage differs greatly. The head, 
upper parts of the breast, back, and scapulars, are cinereons) 
darkest in the centre of the feathers. The wing-coverts more 
duskv, deeply margined with pale, greyish ash. The whole 
of the under parts white ; quills are dusky, with a white 
spot at their tips. The shafts and tlie basal parts of the 
outer webs of the quills white, forming a bar across the wing 
when open ; the tail black, and all except the two middle 
feathers, are white at the base, this white in summer plumage 
never shews, unless the bird flies or spreads its tail. The. 
base of the beak is yellowish-orange, the tip dusky. 

The egg figured 187 is that of the Black-tailed 
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PLATE CLXXXVIII. 

BAR.TAILED GODWIT. 

LIMOSA RUPA. 



The Bar-tailed Godwit U a well-known British Bird, 
more numerons than the blaek-tailud godwit, according to 
some ornithologists, and rare according to others : such con- 
tradictory accounts can only be rceoncded by considering 
various circumstances, as is in many instances the case : 
namely, whether the locality where the ornithologist resides 
suits the bird or not, and what opportunity he has to investi- 
gate the matter. The greater number of this species that 
are killed here, occur during the time of migration and in 
winter, but we know of no instance of its having been 
captured or seen during the summer. 

The geographical range of the Bar-tailed Godwit is most 
probably much the same as that of the black-tailed godwit, 
although we are told that it migrates neither so far north nor 
south. According to Temminck, it inhabits the borders of 
the Baltic in great numbers, and all the swampy marsh-lands 
of Germany ; and visits the coasts of Holland, France, and 
Spain, during its double migration, in great numbers. 

The locality preferred by this bird is well indicated by 
the countries it visits, namely, fenny, boggy, marshy, and 
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twtmpj bordcn of mm, riven, dilcfcca, {wodf, tad 1 
Wc are cicdiblj informed \tj bb tye-ntaem, that tbe duh- 
bcn of thu iptoiei Unt nnt the VMtcn eoMt of Denmark 
doriog tlic montli of Hav, oa their pMaige to the north, it 
■0 great tliat it is iropoasible to gire a Dninefical descripuon 
of them ; the ttlood* between the mouth of the Elbe and the 
west cout of Jutland are perfecUy corcrad with them, and 
at low wBlcr the ahnres are eovemd in parts to cadi w 
estent tlinl llie eve cannot compam their lines. Ob the 
ea«(em slmriv of Dentnark it is rematbable how few are net 
with, cotTijiamtiTely speaking. 

Small flocks ore seen in the autuDin on the boidere of the 
Khine, Elbe, and Oder, but these consigt chiefly of young birds. 
The greater numbera being found on the sea-coast, where the 
country is fliit and marshy, prove the bcl of their beii^ 
maritime birds. During high water, the Bar>Uilcd Godwits 
retire lo the neighbouring meadows and fens, where they 
appear ever restless, looking out from time to time wfacther 
the sea-water retires, and as soon as tbey become sadsfied 
that some land re-appears, they fly up in a body, and continue 
to follow the receding watere together, in search of th«r 
favourite food, which consists in the smaller worms and mari- 
time insects and their larvae, minute beetles, and the smalloi | 
■heU-fish. 

The general appearance of the Bar-tdled Godwit is vei 
handsome ; its finely arched neck ; its moderately sized 1^ 
and bcuk assist in producing a pleasing effect, while the bod^ 
\n carried in a horizontal position. Its walk is steady ana 
graceful, to a greater extent than in any of the other Euro- 
peon Oodwits, but not quick, although it is well enabled to 
run fawt, if required to do so. When in the act of feeding, 
this bird wacles frequently up to its belly in the water, but 
is never seen to swim or dive from inclination or free-wilL 
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lU fliglit is in all respects like that of the foregoing species, 
and when alighting it generally raises the tips of its v/iu^ 
straight upwards just before touching the ground. 

Of the reproduction of this preecnt species, nolktng is 
known beyond the fact of its going northwanl in the month 
of May, and, as before mentioned, remaining all that month 
and part of June about the coast of Denmark, and that it 
returns southward again in August. It appears somewhat 
doubtful where the intermediate time is past, Linnasua 
mentions Lapland ; and the only representation of the egg 
that we know of is given by Thiencmann, a continental 
author, who obtained his specimen from Norway. The ap- 
pearance of the egg is as follows: — Its shape is somewhat 
smaller and narrower than that of the black-tailed godwit, 
its colour a pale brownish-olive, with grey spots in the grain 
of the shell, and greenish dusky spots and dots on its outer 
siirfiiee, particularly disposed about the larger end. It is 
probable that the number of eggs is four, such being the 
case with snipes in general ; and the habits of tlie bird leave 
little doubt of the nest being placed on the ground among 
short grass or other herbnge. We cannot help expressing as 
our opinion, considering the circumstances above-mentioned, 
that this species retires inland to breed, journeying for thai 
purpose to the extensive marshes of upper Sweden, and Fin- 
land, and part of Lapland; the time of two months, during 
which only it is iibaent from the coast of Denmark, being 
too limited for a distant northern journey. Temminck says 
that it breeds in England and Holland; if so, we shall one day 
or other hear of the eggs being found, but until then we arc 
not inclined to go in search of them. 

The male, in summer plumage, is a very conspicuous ob- 
ject ; its head and back part of the neck pale orange-brown, 
with streaks of dusky ; chin and streak over the eye reddish- 
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«lut« ; fml kmI sides of tbr nccL', and >II the nn>k'r 
ndiiib-btown ; U»e back ui<l scapulan trc dusky, «it)i edges 
■nd onl vpoU of onup: ; nmp uid tail-covcrU white, witli 
tlw eeatm of each fntbcr haii-brown ; some of the UJl- 
coTcrts tdgti with omtge-browii ; wing-cOTCrta cinereous, 
witb duller colouriog on tbe middle of the fcathen, and white 
edges. l*be feslhcn of ike belly and vent edged with white; 
the Bank* and under tjiil-corerts streaked with duslvv. The 
outer web* of ibe (luiU-feathecs are black, the inner are dusky 
and mottled with while on their edges; their sha{^ while. 
The tail is barred with dusky and reddish-white ; the beak 
is flesh-red at the base, its middle clove-brown, and the lip 
black. The legs are lead eoloured ; iria doBky. 

The winter plumage differs moeh, and must be described as 
follows: — The top of the hend^ thcneekand breast are greyish 
white, streaked with dusky ; llie bock and scapulars cinereous, 
the edges of the featlicr palest ; the shaft and centres of the 
feathers slate coloured ; wing-coverts white, the centres of ibe 
feathers dusky. The quills are the same as in the summer 
plumage ; the tail transversely barred with dusky and veij 
pale grey, approaching to white. Throat, belly, and vent 
white, tinged with yellow oere, and pale grey ; tlie thighs 
and under tail-coverts streaked with dusky. 

The entire length of the Itar-lailed Godnit is seventeen 
inches and a half; the beak measures three inches ; the wing, 
from the carpus to tlie tip, eight inches ; the tarsus is one 
inch eleven lines ; the middle toe one inch five lines. 
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The Brown Snipe is a very rare and accidental visitant in 
Great Britain, and was added to the list of British birds 
by Col. Montague, who obtained a specimen in winter 
plumage on the coast of Devonshire. Another bird, in 
summer plumage, is related by the Rev. L. Jenyns to 
have been captured near Yarmouth. The eastern coast 
of North America appears, from all that we can learn on 
the subject, to be its principal resting place during the 
months of April and August, when travelling north and 
south; in the spring to more northern climates to breed, 
and in the autumn southward towards the equator, where 
it passes the winter. 

The locality where the Brown Snipe is met with in 
North America, is much the same as that which the god- 
wits frequent, namely, soft, muddy, and marshy flats by 
the sea-side, diflPering, however, in its frequenting also the 
sandy flats and sand-banks at low water. Its food is ob- 
tained most probably not so much in the water as in the 
mud, by boring for it with its beak ; our reason for this 
observation is owing to the proportionately short tarsi, and 



more KitcnMVo pnlmation of the toea. and fitttllj iu terf 
loriK «tnii){tit licok. 

I'hc fooi] iUcirconiiala in amall miivalTe moDoa^ 

Itf^apccting the lin-cdinfr and eggs of tlie pcewsl qieciei, 
lintbin^ Iins as yet born ascertained, and conse4]iietiti^, die 
nntlin^ arc also unknown. According to Wikoo, the 
American omilhologist, ilic Scsh of tho Brown Snipe is 
eiocodingljr fine flavoured, and the AmericsD sportsmeD 
■laughter immense numberB fur tlic table ever; time that 
tlieu birds visit their coast. 

The entire length of tlie Brown Snipe is eleven inches ; 
tho beak two inehes and a half; the wing, fiom the carpus 
III llip tip five and three qiinrter inches; the tarsi one 
ineh and a ludf; the naked part of the tibia seven lines; 
llie middle too one inch two lines. These are the dimi 
iiioris of Montague's specimen in the British Museum. 

'i'ho crown of the head is reddish -brown, streaked 
black I between tho beak and the eye is a dusky streak 
ubovfl the eyti nma a white line ; the nape and back of 
llio nock arc ycUowJBh-brown, streaked with dusky : the 
upprr jMirt of tho back and scapulars have the centres of 
Lliii I'rnlherH black, and arc edged with reddish-bro\rn and 
wliitu : tile tcrtiiils pale reddish-brown barred ivith black : 
luwM part of the back, rump, tail-coverta and tail white, 
barred with bliick : fVont of the neck, breast, and thighs, 
palu orrin^u brown, spotted with black ; belly and vent 
rnddi«ili- white ; under tail-coverts white, and reddish-brown, 
iiarri'd willi black. Legs oil green, tinged with grey : beak 
Krm'ui»h groy, and black at the tip: iris dusky. This is 
Lliii bird in mitiniur plumage. The following describes it 
in winter;— iho chin, checks, and streak over the eye, white ; 
biiLwi'nn the Iwak and the eye is a dusky streak ; the crown 



iif tliu liuad, nock, and upper parts of the breast 
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tinged with brown-ocre ; the upper part of the back and 
scapulars have the centres of the feathers dusky, bordered 
with grey and brown-ochre. Wing-coverts dusky with paler 
edges. 

The secondaries and tertials are edged and tipped with 
white ; breast and belly white ; under tail-coverts and vent 
white, barred with dusky ; rump and tail the same as in 
the summer plumage. Quills dusky, the shad of the first 
white. 
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WOODCOCK. 

SCOLOPAX RUSTICOLA. 

Thb Woodcock is such a well-known species in Britain 
as an autumnal visitant, that we only have to name the 
principal localities where it abounds most, on its arrival. Its 
geographical distribution extends over most parts of the 
old world. In Europe it ranges from the borders of the 
Mediterranean to the highest northern latitudes where trees 
grow: in most parts of Asia and Africa the Woodcock 
is found, either as a migratory or periodical visitant. 

During the summer months, this species inhabits the 
northern countries, where it chiefly breeds, and in winter 
the milder regions of the south. Deviations from thiiS 
general rule, however, occur in diflerent parts of the south of 
Europe, where the Woodcock has been found in many 
instances to inhabit the highest woods of the mountains 
during the summer, and to come down into the valleys on 
the approach of winter. 

In most counties of Britain the Woodcock is frequently 
found to breed and rear its young, provided the locality 
suits its habits, and the spot is retired and little fre- 
quented by man, particularly in game preserves. It appears 
that the bird in question is not able to bear very cold 
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wimtliiT, Nince it is a rnrc (ircamsUiKr to mwt with one 
in tit" (Ifplh of our severe wiotcn, hot wlioi like vinln' 
ii iiiilil, it acvun throughout the ihootmg-MMon till the 
■]>riiifi. It« BUMcptibily of cold is, doabtlcas, not the 
otily truott for the Woodcock forsaking as in scTeie 
wiiittirN, but its difficulty in finding food miut be gnat 
whi-ri tlie water ia frozen, and the ground rei>deted impa^ 
vioui t'l ilR aoh hill whin hurdcncd bj a continued &ixt. 
lu thi* i> again bcch tlic wonderfid care of Providenee, 
in Initilling that inxlini-t into H'te creatures which enables 
llimi tu )iuriui- tlic right toad towards finding their food 
undur ull gnidutionB of circuniBtancot. 

]iy the eml uf tlic month of Febnuiy, Woodoods 
nrrlvu in NRinll niimbcre trom the southern cooaties, ia 
kh* niidlandn unl Scotlajul, but the raain body does iwt^ 
|Wir ttDiu thv continent before llie middle of March, and eoB- 
liniK-* l<) arrive for nlraut u month i this is accounted tor by 
(he grenlur distances the Inttur have come from. It has 
been I'lciiii-ntly n^niiirUcd, that when the swallonn amve 
In tl»' *|>Ting, tliere tiru Do more Woodcocks to be expected. 
'rh'< fiiel tliut till! iiumbcr of this species is eo much 
grrntvr in 8uni<' y«arfi than in others, is very extraordinary, 
altli"i|gii llm gonvral nIhIc of the weiitber may be the sauc, 
and etiuully BUitable ; but this is supposed to depend upon 
the dimctioii of tlio wbd at the time of ite autumnal migra- 
lUia, it being itMCk'irtuinud, that this bird dislikes flying against 
the wind if it btaws hard, and by directing its m\ase south 
with u side wind, it necessarily passes over a different 
fTOiintry, according to circumstances. 

It may be useful to remark here, that when bhe weather 
is mild during tlie month of February, the Woodcock is 
liiiru to begin to move nurthward about the middle of that 
month, and continues to arrive in numbers, and if it freezes 
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or snows in the beginning of March, this species remains 
ahnost stationary until the weather becomes milder again ; 
allowing the sportsman thus a long time to obtain 
specimens. But when the weather is severe and frosty in 
February and March, the Woodcock does not start by fer 
so soon, and' when it does begin its migration late in March, 
it hurries over the ground it has to pass, and the entire 
bulk of them give the sporstman hardly more than a week'^s 
diversion ; besides which, the bird, by allowing itself scarcely 
time to feed by the way, is not found much on the ground, 
and is mostly in bad condition for the table. 

The Woodcock always travels during the night, after 
having previously fed from dusk till dark. These birds 
trartel alone, or at most in pairs, which fact has been dis* 
pitted by some observers, in consequence of the numbers 
that «ft found in certain localities in the morning, after 
a mcId autumnal night. 

The woods on the north-east side of the islands along the 
coast of Denmark, are much frequented by the Woodcock in 
the autumn, and similar spots may be searched with frequent 
success in our country, namely the north-east sides of hills 
covered by copses or woods. It is probable that this bird, 
being crepuscular in its habits, prefers that aspect, as being 
mostly sheltered from the obtrusive light of day. 

As the name of the present species indicates, the favourite 
haunts of the Woodcock are woods, but it seems chiefly 
to frequent the cover of young trees in preference to large 
forests, since it is only met with in the latter localities during 
the time of migration, when it will alight in the most un- 
likely pkces for a day^s rest, after a long flight, such as 
orchaids, hedge-rows, and ditches in open ground. 

The reason why the Woodcock at all times seeks for 
trees on alighting, is only for the purpose of concealment ; 
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m it invuhubly squau on the gi^und cloee to a ptpin among 
the rolia^, but ie never Been pcrclicd in a trer. Tie 
■pringy moiBt Bpots in llic wootb where the ffliage is close U) 
tlic ground, or wlicrc blRckberry-bushcs arc intermixed witli 
ihc trees, or wlierc hazel nrnl aldcre grow, this Epcctes seeks 
invanably. provided the grass is short, void of moss, and the 
ground eovercd with pk-uty of decayed foliage; we do not 
remember ever to have put up a Woodcock from spots 
where long dead grussca might be supposed to alford him 
shelter. 

The juHgmcnt which birds shew in choosing the loc&IiB 
the best adapted to their wants is in none more perceptU 
tlian in the Wondcoclt. This is so remarkable that dui 
ing the time of inigmtion a sportsman, if he knows i 
particular spot in a. wood that is fi^quented by tliis speciq 
may visit the place several mornings in succession, and I 
will be pretty sure to find every doy a bird. Persons n 
are unacquainted with this fact, believe that if they do S 
kill their bird it returns again nnd again to roost, which ai 
kilting the bird and pocketing it one morning, can eerUlo! 
not be the case tlie next. 

The general appearance of the Woodcock is exeeedin 
strange and ludicrous, when seen staring from ita hiding 
place, owing to the length of its forehead, the flatness of t 
head, and the large size of the eyes, that appear as if th^ 
lay on the head instead of forming part of its sides; i 
walk resembles that of a duck more than a snipe, owing | 
the breadth of its body and the shortness of its h 

The flight of the Woodcock is slow in comparison to that 
of all other snipes, but the bird is capable of turning and 
twisting itself in all manner of ways, which enables it to fly, 
through a plantation of trees with peculiar cleverness, ; 
thereby frequently avoids being shot. 



ales it to flj.^— 
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When the Woodcock is pursued or put up by the sports- 
man, it only flies to a short distance, at no great height, and 
settles again by the side of some bush or bramble, if it is 
obliged to leave the shelter of trees ; or it starts for a neigh- 
bouring copse, provided the distance is not more than six 
hundred yards ; sometimes the bird after leaving a copse, 
will return again to it, by flying in a circling direction, and 
will thus deceive the sportsman, ¥rho has not marked his bird 
down. 

The Woodcock is very easily known by the peculiar noise 
of its wings when flushed ; not only the sound produced 
b y their rounded shape, but a pattering, as if the bird touches 
the boughs and foliage, during its progress through the wood. 
At night its flight is quicker and higher, and on taking wing 
of its own accord for the purpose of beginning its journey, 
it rises at once above the wood, and disappears high in the 
air. 

It is a very remarkable singularity in the Woodcock, that 
when it flies it invariably holds its beak pointed in a directions 
towards the ground, so as to form a perfect angle with the 
line of its back ; this position is most probably chosen, that 
it may have thefull use of its eyes, which are placed almost 
on the top of it head. In the same position it may be seen 
standing at rest in cover, with its beak invariably directed 
towards the ground. 

In the autumn and spring of the year, when Woodcocks 
migrate, they frequently rove about for a quarter of an hour 
at night and morning, pursuing one another on the wing, 
snapping at each other, and tumbling about, either at dusk, 
just before dark, or in the morning until daylight; this amuse- 
ment or pastime is carried on in open places, avenues, or 
meadows, at an elevation of from five to fifty feet from the 
ground, and in Holland the inhabitants avail themselves 
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ot'tliiB opportunity of catdiiii^ Wimikocks by means of tliilt 
ailk ncta, of inch-and-n-liolf mcsheii ; tliese arc eiispcDded'^ 
between polcB DcroBB avenues in parka tintl pleasure-grounds* 
Tticsc nele being fastened lo poles at tlicir lower end, tlu 
&ct from the ground, are hoisted up by means of a pulh 
right and left; to which a email cleft stick is fastened, whi 
if formed like a linen peg, in the slit of whicli the lot 
at each to))-comer is slightly slipped, so as to fall over ll 
bird tiB Hdon as it flies against the net ; which entangles thff 
more reailily by means of the bullets that are attached to the 
two tup corners of the net. Whether this method would 
aOBWvr in this country where poaching prevails to a greatec 
extent than anywhere else on the face of the globe, 
doubtful, but no better mode of obtaining Woodcocks could 
deviscfl, and in Holland wu have taken numbers in this way. 

In its nature the Woodcock is exceedingly timid, and 
seijuently it is never seen flying about during the day-tiiao^i' 
unless it has been startled from its hiding-place; under lucA 
circuRifitanccs it throws itself aa soon as possible to the gmaad, 
where it remains flat until all danger seems distanced, whm 
it flics again to the cover of trees or brambles; the lal 
being generally a favourite shelter even in the woodfi. 
colouring of this bird harmonizes so completely with the di 
foliage on the "ground, or witli tlie roots of trees, that it 
quires an eye of extraordinary quickness to detect it in 
usual seat. The large eyes of the Woodcock are the 
means by which the bird can be distinguished when on tl 
ground- 

The Woodcock utters several sounds, which are difficult 
describe ; we shall, however, attempt it ; at dark in tie evi 
ing it repeats a word somewhat like luecp, pronounecd 
lispingly and damped. When flushed, it says catch, catci 
or dock, dack ! expressive of alarm and fear. 
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food generally found in the siomach of the Wood- 
cock, consists of the retnnina of worms, insccU nnd their 
larve, which the bird obtaing fVom under decayed folingc, 
among roots, and in springy bogs, and also the librcs of roots 
and bog-ijlanta, but whether theee are taken inadvertently with 
the insects, or sought for with equal relish, cannot bo decided. 
In the darkness, of the night the Woodcock visits also the 
meadows where cattle feed, provided these are close to their 
natural cover. 

The manner in which the Woodcock obtains its food is by 
turning the decayed matter over with its beak, in lumps of 
four or five inches in width, and these lumps are generally 
found perfectly perforated by its beak. The well-informed 
sportsman can consequently easily iind the spot in a wood 
where the Woodcock is in the habit of feeding, since other 
birds, sneh as black-birds and thrushes, do not turn the 
foliage over in lumps without perfectly pulling it to pieces, 
neither do they perforate it. Moist boggy ground is in a 
similar manner bored into, hole beside hole, in its search for 
wonns and bog insects. 

The Woodcock is capable of being kept in confine- 
ment, and must be fed on worms and bread-and~niilk. 

The breeding of this species takes place in most parts of 
north and central Europe, but more particularly in mountain 
forests, that skirt valleys and border rivers. In May the 
female seeks a retired spot among moss and long grusses 
under the slicUer of a small bush, or among roots and bram- 
bles ; she there scratches a hole in the ground, lines it some- 
times with a few grasses, at others not at all, and deposits 
her fonr eggs in it, which arc in size, shape, and colouring as 
represented in our Plate. It requires seventeen days incuba- 
tion to hatch the eggs, during which time the bird gits very 
close. The young run out of the neat as soon as hatched, 
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and become nearly full-featbered in three weeks, when they 
begin to flutter tiboul and desert their parents. 

The length of tlie Woodcock is thirteen inches and three 
quarters ; the beak measures two inches and three quarters ; 
the tarsus one inch four lines and a half; the middle toe 
one inch and eight lines; the wing, from the carpus to 
the tip, seven inches ten lines. 

The forehead and top of the head are aah-grey tinged 
with bumt-sienna. TIic binder part of the head and nape 
have four broad, blackish brown, transverse bars on a rufous 
ground ; from the base of the beak to the eye extends a 
brownish black murk. The chin is white. On the upper 
part of the breast are two patches of rufous, which dil 
in depth of colour in different specimens. The up] 
parts of the bird are a mixture of brown, black, yellow, 
and grey, with various markings and pencillings of bhick, 
darkest on the back and scapulars. The rump and tail- 
coverts are pale chestnut, some of the feathers of the coverts 
are tipped with ntfous- white, and transversely barred witb 
black. The tail is black with small brown spots ; the tipa 
of the feathers pearl-grey above, and white on the uni 
surface. The quills are dusky with bars of chestnut broi 
The adult male has the outer quill-feather only imperfectly' 
barred, the immature and female entirely so. All the under 
parts are greyish-white tinged with yellow and rufous, and 
transversely barred with hair-brown pencillings, 

Vent and under tail-coverts yellowish white with blaol 
triangular central spots. Legs livid flesh-colour 
grey ; the base of the bill the same, the centre clove-broi 
and the tip dusky. The iris deep clove-brown. 
The egg figured 190 is that of the Woodcock. 
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SOLITARY SNIPE. 

SCOLOFAX MAJOB. 

The Solitary or Great Snipe is at present more generally 
met with in Britain than formerly, or, is at least better 
known since Pennant pointed out the distinction between 
this and the common snipe, which latter is the most probable 
case ; it is not, however, by far so numerous as that species. 

The flesh of this bird is in some respects preferable for 
the table to that of the common snipe, in consequence of 
its generally being in much better condition as to &t. 

The geographical distribution of this species does not 
extend further north than Sweden in Europe ; neither does 
it appear far north in Asia nor in America, but extends its 
winter sojourn over the entire Continent of Europe and 
greater part of Asia, and in America as far as Brazil. 

The locality chiefly sought by this species appears to be 
low wet meadows and flats, and extensive grassy plains that 
border lakes and rivers, and that serve more for feeding cattle 
than for the production of hay, where the ground has, for the 
most part, been trampled into holes ; in these situations it has 
still its peculiar spots, namely, where the bright or pale 
green, rank grasses vegetate, such as the jack-snipe frequents, 
and which the common snipe does not resort to. 
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One morning in the nutumn trbrn seating fur snipes 
on ClirrtMy mead, wc came to a similar spot close by tlie 
Tliamci, and where the said rank grass nefcr, to oUr know- 
It^lge, horlioured a common snipe ; our dog put up two 
of the present 8[>ccic8 just at the moment whec we had 
tunied away from the river; they were bo large that we at 
fint took them to be teals, which are there frequently met 
with J the ground among this grass is too dry to invite the 
comniuu snipe to alight, and would, therefore, suit the 
guncnl tnstc of the Bolitary Snipe better. Unfortunate!; 
thcM two rare birds, by crossing the river iromediatelyf 
deprived us of the chance of following, and shooting them. 
Tlio present species is by far less fond of water than the 
cummun snipo, only frequenting grass lands that are moist 
from the effects of dew rising from the neighbouring water | 
but on ilrifling or fioating bogs it is never tbund. 

The tJolitary Snipe, wlien seen on the ground, 
gaitcTally with its beak pointed to the ground, like 
woodcock, its neck much shortened, and on straight 
its walk is easy, but it does not run fast; its flij 
not (juiek, and is pcrCurnicd at a low elevation, and in %^ 
straight line. Unless this bird is put up, it does not] 
show itself (luring the diiy, but remains quiet among 
its grassy and uneven shelter, and requires to be started 
agJiiri and again, if the place will allow its being pursued. 

When the present species is put up, or when it alights 
in the dusk of the evening, it does not utter any sound 
like the common snipe; but it has been remarked by a 
friend, that where two of these birds meet, they will call once 
or twice to each other, uttering the word bad, bad ! 

The Solitary Snipe feeds, like others of its family, on 
worms and insects that are found in the spots generally fre- 
quented by them ; and in many instances caddis worms, with 
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their curious cases, are found in their stomachs, and also many 
grains of sand ; but, contrary to the practice of others of its 
tribe, this bird is said to cast these cases and other sub- 
stances in long pellets. Evening is the chief feeding- time of 
this bird, when it roves about on the muddy grounds by the 
water's edge. 

The present species does not breed further north than 
Liefland, and frequently in Hanover and Oldenburg ; whe- 
ther it has occurred in Britain we have not been able to as- 
certain, although we see no reason why such should not be the 
case. 

The locality, before described, in which the Solitary Snipe 
is found, is also the place where the nest and eggs are to be 
looked for in the beginning of May ; the male and female 
may then be found not far apart on the ground, where they 
lie so close that they may be knocked down, and on taking 
wing they very soon settle again close by, alighting on a hillock 
or grassy knoll, in the midst of the swamp or shallow bog where 
the young grass is about half a foot high. In preparing her 
nest, the female presses the grass in the centre somewhat flat, 
rounds the spot a little, and lines it tolerably well with dry 
grasses and fragments of herbage ; in it four eggs are depo- 
sited by the end of the month of May. After seventeen days' 
incubation, the young birds run about, and are assisted by 
the parents in procuring their food for about a month, but 
are very difficult to find in their secure retreats among bogs 
and uneven ground. 

Not having the egg to figure from, we must remain satis- 
fied for the present with describing it from an account re- 
ceived from good authority. 

The length of the egg is twenty-two lines, and its width 
sixteen ; its shape much resembling that of the black-tailed 
godwit. Its texture is fine-grained and dull, of a yellow 
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olive-green. In the body of the shell are 8e?eral dots and 
spots of dingy grey, and on the outer surfiice are many dusky 
spots of round, oblong, and irregular shapes, that are most 
plentiful near the larger end. 

The Solitary Snipe measures twelve inches and a half in 
length : its beak two inches and three quarters. The crown 
of the head is black, with a central line of cream-colour ; 
cheeks, orbits, and throat, white, speckled with dusky ; the 
nape pale rufous, with black spots ; back and scapulars black 
and rufous-brown, the feathers partly edged with straw-colour; 
ffrcatcr coverts tipped also with white. All the under parts 
white, spotted witli bliick and rufous brown. Quills dusky. 
The tail consists of sixteen feathers, which are barred with 
black and cliestnut ; tlic tips white. Beak dusky at the tip, 
browner about its middle, and flesh-coloured at the base; legs 
olivaceous grey. 
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SABINE^ SNIPE 

SGOLOPAX SABINI. 

This rare species has occurred in the British islands in 
only three or four instances that we are acquainted with, from 
one of which specimens we figured our Plate. We are un- 
able to say where it breeds, or what countries it inhabits, 
since no continental ornithologist even mentions this bird, 
nor is there a specimen on record in any continental collec- 
tion. 

The first mention of the bird in question was made by 
Mr. Vigors, to whom a specimen was forwarded the same day 
it had been shot in Queen's County, Ireland, in August, 
18^2, and who has described it in the fourteenth volume of 
the '* Transactions of the Linnsean Society." Mr. Vigors 
named the bird in honour of the chairman of the Zoological 
Society of that period. 

The measurements of the Sabine's Snipe are nine inches 
two lines in length ; the beak two inches and a half ; the 
tarsus one inch three lines ; the wing, from the carpus to the 
tip, five inches. The entire colouring of the upper plumage 
is reddish dusky, from the forehead to the rump, the under 
the same, but paler in tint. The rump is more greyish dusky, 
as also the vent ; some of the wing-coverts, and the sides of 
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the neck and breiist, are tinted with ferruginous-brown, and 
the tail, which consists of twelve feathers, is ferruginous at 
its tips. The whole surface of the plumage is spotted and 
barred with black, as represented in our Plate ; the quills are 
dusky. The beak is dusky, with olivaceous brown at the 
base ; the legs dusky. We find no account of the colour of 
the eyes when fresh killed, and have coloured them con- 
sequently in harmony with those of its family, dusky. 
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The Snipe is ond of the most common winter visitants of 
Great Britain, and occurs in greater numbers than any other 
game bird. Its geographical distribution is ao very general, 
that it would be a difficult task to name a country where the 
bird is not known, but, owing to its semi-aquatic nature, it is 
more numerouH in some spots than in others. In some parts 
of Ireland Snipes meet with such suitable ground, that the 
numbers dispersed about arc almost incredible to persons who 
have not seen ihem. In the swampy parts of many counties 
in England, it is as common to find Snipes in October and 
March, as sparrows in the farm-yard. In Holland the num- 
bers of this species are also very considerable ; but according 
to accounts that we receive from travellers in India, and 
officers who have been stationed there, in the service of the 
East India Company, the numbers there are so immense as to 
put Europeans entirely out of conceit with the numbers that 
are ever met with here. The most remarkable circumstance 
that we ever heard of in England, connected with Snipe 
shooting, was that of a gentleman at Chertsey, in Surrey, who 
billed nineteen Snipes at one shot, with a double-barrelled 
, out of a (lock that swept over an osier-bed. 
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The nivoiintr linimta of the Hnipe arc Bwsmpy meailows, 
intcmpcrecd villi [Httclica of block mud or peat-bogs. Wlicre 
tlic Snipe docs not immediately meet with such a spot, it 
nliglits in thu evening in wet meadows or moiat heath-ground 
on commonB, on the gtaasy banks of ditches, rivers, and 
[)onds, or in osicr-bcds ; and during windy weather particu- 
larly, among willow-etnuipe, felled copse-wood, and even 
turnip-fields. It \s under such circumstances that the sports- 
man meets with it without going to the dangerous and la- 
borious, though most proper, places. 

The food of the Snipe consists in small worms, insects, and 
vegetable substances ; the former of which it obtains by boring 
the moist ground of its usual abode with its long and slender 
beak. 

The locality chosen by the Snipe affords it also every ne- 
cessary for breedin;^. The nest is usually placed under tlie 
shelter of decayed toll grosses, and consists in a shallow bole 
scratched in the ground, which thu bird lines witli a few dry 
bents and stalks of heath or bog-pinnts; in it four eggs are 
deposited, which arc in colour and size like that Kpie- 
sentcd in our Piute. The young leave the nest as soon u 
they arc hatched, and arc under the care of the parents until 
they are able to provide for themselveir. 

The usual mode of obtaining Snipes is by shooting them 
when on the wing, going in pursuit of them with a good 
pointer dog. The value of Snipes in the market is not suf- 
ficient to make a trade of obtaining them, although great 
numbers are brought to market from localities where idle 
gunners arc enabled to kill numbers in one day ; neither is it 
a pastime for persons who are not fond of continually wading 
in bogs, or walking over uneven ground, where it becomes 
very laborious to keep one's footing (these being the moat 
proper places to meet with the game in question). The te- 
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quisites for a Siii])e-slioolor are, — a good pair of water boots, 
3 staunch pointer, which liuntB close and ^tefldily, carries 
(luick, and lies down while the gun is reloaded, and finitlly, 
a perfectly clean gun. No. 8 shot, and dry powder. Thus 
equipped, the dexterity and good Mm of the sportsman may 
get a dozen or twenty Snipes in one spot, provided he travels 
slowly over the ground, and keeps cool and collected. 

In Snipe-ahooling, the weather is also to be t«ken intn 
consideration, which we will here notice for the information 
of such of our readers as cannot entirely give up their time 
to choose any day in particular. When the day is windy, the 
Snipes are very wild, and get up before any one can reach 
their station ; under these circumstances the s^iortsmnn must 
walk his game up with the wind, particularly as the bird 
rises by preference against it, because in this case the Snipe, 
getting up, will either have to encounter that obstruction, 
and be thus retarded in its flight, or will fly sideways, re- 
maining within the first distance of the sportsman for a suf- 
ficient time to give another chance. 

Rainy weather is the worst time of all to go in pursuit of 
Snipes, in consequence of the very unpleasant fiict that the 
flportaman receives the waterj element not only from below 
io greater quantity, but from above, anA the birds besides do 
not lie so close. Clear, mild, and still weather is the most 
proper and pleasant ; when the sportsman travels step by stej) 
over the uneven ground, picking his way leisurely, and being 
at all times prepared to level his gun without having to con- 
sider other difficulties; he can then watch his dog closcJv, 
and follow him uninterruptedly, either straight forward or to 
the right or left, so that when a point ia made, or the Snipe 
gets up close to him, he is as near as is necessary to kill it. 
In order to gain this latter point, the sportsman must be 
quick at aiming, and very collected ; but practice alone can 
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teach the art of doing tiiis instantitneonsi}', nnmcly, 
and firing: ^ith precision and without loes of time. Should 
lie be hurried, and consequently miss once or twice, it is best 
to go and Bit down for a time, and tlien begin again freeh and 
collected, with a cool determination of killing the next. This 
last advice is not to be forgotten under any circumstances, 
whether at snipe ot partridge shooting, for the liumour, state 
of mind, Qcrvousness, or slight indispoBition of body, or over- 
anxiety to obtain game, will undoubtedly lend to spoil a day's 
sport greatly. 

In looking for Snipes one must, as It were, sneak alooj 
without splashing in the mud, or talking to a companion, i 
even to a dog ; and though several Snipes should get up oal 
of shot, he must steadily continue his c 
stances some birds remain on the ground, which will only g 
up singly. 

When the sportsman has killed lits bird, he must reloi 
immediately, before picking up his game, if he goes wiUl 
out a dog; for between him and his prize there may 1 
more Snipes lying concealed, and they might be seeuiedl 
also. The Snipe must either be fired at the instant he gBtm 
up, or the pulling of the trigger must be delayed, until I 
zigzag flight of the bird is past, and he commences bis straigl 
forward departure. This latter chance is uncertain, in con- 
sequeuce of the distance the bird has gained, but whih 
the right and left movement goes on, there is no calculating! 
upon killing a Snipe. Tn the beginning of the aulumoJ 
the Snipe is more difEcuU to shoot tlian in the wintei^fl 
owing to its evolutions to the right and left on takin) 
wing. 

A good Snipe-shot may kill from seventy to eighty ii 
day with a single gun, and it has been said that some have 
1 brought down a hundred under favourable circumstances. 
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One mode of walking Snipes up is, by making a screen of thin 
Iwigs aad flags, the sportsman advancing very slowly with it 
before him ; there must of course be an opening left in the 
screen to look through, and the screen must be large enough 
to hide the person from head to foot. Under these cir- 
cumstances half a charge of powder and shot is quite suffi- 
cient to kill the bird on the ground. Many inventions are 
resorted to in order to catch Snipes in horse-hair springes, 
moat of which are next to useless; the best of them known 
to us is by treading a narrow path along the side of a bog, 
and sticking right and left a row of green osiers or flags in 
the ground, so as to form an avenue In miniature ; all along 
the inside of this avenue horse-hair nooses must be suspended, 
and some laid down on the ground, iu which the Snipes are 
pretty certain to be caught when they run along this shelter, 
which they are sure to take advantage of in such open local- 
ities. On the aits in the Thames we know that the fisher- 
men catch Snipes by fastening horse-hair nooses to a peg 
wliich is stuck in the ground in spots where the Snipes are 
known to come and feed at night; we have ourselves had 
several Snipes brought to us alive that were thus obtained, 
and have no doubt that it is aa good a mode as can be put in 
practice. 

Many persons watch for Snipes in the evening near spots 
where they come to feed, but this proceeding is uncertain of 
success, and attended with some danger from the unwhole- 
some air of such spots, unless the weather is very mild and 
■fine. We have seen one of the fishermen on the Thames 
take a low stool to sit upon, watching for Snipes in the even- 
ing; and this plan has a double advantage in bringing on e^s 
sight close to the ground, since the Snipes, coming down 
to a pool, must be fired at the instant they alight, after which 
it is impossible to sec them in the dusk. We have oursdves 
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put iliie nielhod af «»tcliiD}r fi>r them in practice, in onler b 
observe ike kabita of t)ic birds id question. 

We believe tliat most practised spoitemen know the loc 
ity wbeie Snipes are to be looked for, but it m&y bo « 
to add a abort notice on thia mbject for the nae of ihe loe^f 
pcrienced. 

In our latitude, Snipes arrive twice in the year ; first in 
the month of March, on their way northward, where they 
breed ; and again in September and October, on their course 
southward, to pass the winter. It is not exactly known how 
far Boutli the Snipe migrates to pass the winter, but it is a 
well known fact, that in the Pontine marshes near Komc, 
the number congregated during the winter months exceeds all 
conception, which eye-witnesses have proved by firing a gun 
near the spot, when so many Snipes get up as to form oa it 
were a cioud of smoke rising, of the numbers composing 
which, it is impossible to make any statement or calculation. 
The unsociable nature of the Snipe is here clearly proved, 
insranuch as that these birds will lie close beside one another 
without taking notice of their neighbours, and when they 
rise in a body, each takes its own way, and settles iar or near 
according to its fancy, without caring what becomes of the 
rest. After a time, single birds are seen again to return to 
the spot. 

This latter propeusitj enables a person, who waits for 
them in the evening, to kill a Snipe and return to hie post 
over and over again, waiting for tlic next comer. Where the 
number of any species of birds is so great during the time 
of migration, many travel the same road, and a circumstance, 
as before-mentioned, of a person killing so many at one shot 
is possible under particular circumstances, although not ol' 
frequent occurrence. The Snipe always travels at night ; the 
lirst sign of its vicinity is its peculiar note, and almost im- 
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mediately tlie splosh on the wet ground is heard, for tlie 
Snipe, wlien it means to alight, drops itself down like tt fall- 
ing stone. All moist, boggy, and swampy meadows, inter- 
sected with drains, ditches, hollows or broken ground, Imnks 
of rivers, ponds, or canals, suit the taste and habits of the 
Snipe. Where the grass is long enough for cover, or where 
decayed flags and rushes abound, the Snipe generally remains 
concealed during the day, but where these wet places nre 
only covered by short vegetation, and afford no shelter, there 
is not much chanee of finding these travellers. 

When frost sets in aufficiently to close the water, the 
Snipe resorts to commons where the vegetation shelters the 
springy bogs from being entirely frozen over. During 
boisterous weather, the Snipe resorts to the shelter of stumps 
and underwood along ditches and pools, and to furze-covered 
commons. When still thaw-weather sets in, after a long 
frost, there is haidiy a spot among ite favourite localities 
where the Snipe is not to be found, and consequently a day 
when the snow melts, and the ground is what we should call 
exceedingly uninviting to walk out, is most excellent for 
going out Snipe-shooting. Boggy ground, which only ap- 
pears as if it would bear a person, but which actually fails 
even under the weight of a dog, is the most proper resting- 
place of Snipes, but as such places cannot generally be 
traversed, the above-named localities are the most advisable 
for a sportsman to go in search of. In the spring of the 
year the Snipes come to us with a southerly wind, and in 
the autumn with a northerly, north-easterly, or north- 
westerly wind. 

It is very well for the sportsman that the Snipe is so 
tender that the least thing brings it to tlie ground ; and 
although this is well-known, we will give a proof of it, by 
the feet, that when out Snipe-shooting in Holland, with a 




tobkfaffM A* k^ rf tb hwh «f the MBgoi 
•r Wa^ Md F-ntt, «• Im* kaU gnt onben oT | 
fita^ dans Ae Jkt. mJ at At «■! if ov i^fa vodc, on 
e^^isf asr pedtli, it fiv^Hodf weniRd tbt two or 
tkne boli fcv amuf, m tf iitlbg had happoKd to tbem : 
tkac bMB caiU coanfMBl)^ mIt hare bca itaBned bjr 
thrhfavafai^eAot. 

Tbee^in la«lk «r Ae Upe ■ cfem tBcto a»l a halT; 
beak tveiscbeatn Gaca; tke taoaa one iac^ two Gmb. 

Tfe tap af ^ had. bat^ ^ K^okn aae Uack. 
■trtdtcd viib tWatan t and jcOsv odic; wi^-cufuli 
dmkT> villi cd^cs of acam white; the qoiDs are bhdua 
The ehJn aad thnnt xre white ; the Ma of the &ce, KcWV 
and upper part of the bimt are jotted with indkf-gKji 
and tinged with fcimj^iatmi hrowa ; sad A» latter coloar 
fudkates the tin>e of the Tear when the biid «m k0kd 
more than annhinjr else. In autumn and wmter, the rulba> 
colooi piedoiDiDalee, and in the Epting, the ground colour td 
these parts is pure «fatte ; on the thigfts are numetous duakj 
bare ; the lower piirt of the breast, the bellv, and lent, are 
white. The tail is black, with bright ferruginous bars ; the 
tipa of the feathers are wMte ; the beak is dark clove-brown, 
and dosky at the tip ; its base is flesh-red. The colour of 
the legs are pcarl-grey, tinged with green. The eye is dusky. 

The egg figured 193 is thai of the Snipe. 
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Thb Jack Snipe is of frequent occurrence in Britain, 
irheievei the locality suits its habita ; this bird is also met 
with in most parts of Europe, Northern Asia, Africa, and 
America; its habits being more solitary than those of the 
Common Snipe, it is nowhere, to our knowledge, known to 
congregate in numbers. Although we have gone in search 
of Snipes in several parts of Europe, we have never put up 
more than one bird of this species at a time, although two 
frequently may be found within from fifty to a hundred yards 
apart. 

The localities frequented by the present species are swampy 
borders of rivers, lakes, and ditches that are covered with 
rank grasses, extending some way in the water ; among the 
shelter of this herbage the Jack Snipe lies very close, even to 
a remarkable degree. The tact that we meet with the Jack 
Snipe earlier in the autumn, and later in the spring of the 
year than the common Snipe, strengthens the information we 
have received, and which also corresponds with our own 
opinion, that it does not migrate so far north for the purpose 
of breeding, as the foregoing species. It has very rarely 
happened that we have seen the common Snipe in autumn, 
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until we have killed several of the present species ; and as the 
Jack Snipe is by far more exclusively attached to particular 
Eituations than any other of its family, ve invariably pay 
certain spots in our neighbourhood an annual visit, in order 
that we may ascertain if there is a chance of finding Snipes. 
About the second or third week in September, the Jack 
Snipe is ueuaJly at its post, and from a week to a fortnight 
after that time the common Snipe is heard towards the evening 
to alight in the wet meadows and ditches. 

The Jack Snipe travels during the night, feeds early am 
late, and roosts or slcepg during the day. 

The general ap]iearanee of the Jack Snipe when valki 
on the ground, is hardly possible to describe, since we hai 
never seen one of these bcautifal creatures on its lega, 
invariably lying close to the ground ; its flight is not by fat 
so swift as that of the common Snipe, is very unsteady, and 
most of all resembling that of the bat, as it rolls about from 
side to side, flattering its wings irregularly. A sportsman 
going in pursuit of the Jack Snipe, requires some practice 
to make sure of the bird, and ought not to be in a hurry to 
fire at it before he marks the direction the bird intends 
take when at a certain height from the ground. It alfordS' 
some merriment to sec an inexperienced hand meet with 
a Jack Snipe, as the bird is not easily shot, itnd settle* 
generally close to the Sjxtt it has left ; thus the unpractised 
sportsman fires a gowl many shots at the same bird betbre hf 
obtains it. 

The food of the bird in question consists in aquatic insect^, 
latvsc, and smalt worms, for which it bores the mud, or sol 
wet sand. 

Respecting the breeding of the Jack Snipe we know very 
little, as the bird is rarely met with during the summer 
months ; we are informed, however, that great 
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annually breed in Liefland and Finland, making a nest on a 
grassy knoll like the common Snipe, and laying four eggs, 
which are in size and colour as represented in our plate. 

The entire length of the Jack Snipe is eight inches 
six lines; the beak measures an inch and three-quarters. 
The crown of the head is black, the feathers edged with 
rufous brown. From the beak extends a cream-coloured band 
over the eye, down the nape. Between the beak and eye is 
a space of wood-brown. The cheeks white, with the tips of 
the feathers black, forming a mixture of middle tint. The 
throat is white ; lower part of the neck and the breast wood- 
brown, tinged with grey, and spotted with dusky. The back 
and inner webs of the scapulars black, reflecting olive and pur- 
ple ; the scapular feathers are long and narrow, and their outer 
webs are of a rich cream yellow, thereby producing two bands 
of that colour down the back. The wing-coverts are blacky 
the feathers edged with wood-brown and white. The tail i9 
dusky, edged with very pale rufous. Belly and vent white* 
The legs and toes are pearl grey, with a greenish tinge. The 
beak is dusky, darkest at the tip, and flesh* coloured at the 
base, with a bloom of grey. The eye is dusky. 

The egg figured 194 is that of the Jack Snipe. 
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^The Ruff and Bceve, as the male and female of this 
Ijiecies are called, are among the most extraordinary of all 
known species of the feathered tribes, principally ou account 
of the endless variety of plumage and colouring that they 
present; and we consider thia also one of the most bewildering 
species for a young naturalist to meet with, Wc have had 
a great number of males, females, and young birds at the 
same time brought to us, but not two resembled each other 
either in plumage or colouring of legs, beaks, or orbits, nor 
were alike in size. In Britain the Bpecies is well known, 
and annually seen in its proper locality, chiefly in Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire. In Holland greater numbers congregate 
than in any other part of Europe, although the species is 
very generally distributed over Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
even as far as the Cape of Good Hope, 

The Ruff is a migratory bird, passing the winter in 
milder regions than our own, and returning in the spring 
of the year to breed, as well here as further northward, 
yet not beyond central Norway in Europe, or Siberia in 
Ai.ia. 




V The locality inlmbitcil by the Ruff is wet marsliy tracts, 
where their peculiar courtship is annually exhibited in the 
following manner. By the end of April or beginning of 
May, several Ruffs choose, each for himself, a stand on 
an elevated spot on the boggy ground at a little distance 
from the rest, and on the arrival of a Reeve (the female) 
the champions all begin to fight until the victor carries off 
the bride. Tliese scenes may be witnessed day after day 
during the months of April and May. The nest is placed 
on a grassy lump in the moist swampy part of the neigh- 
bourhood, and four eggs as represented in our plate are de- 
posited in it. By the end of August the young are fully 
fledged, and congregate in September to depart for their 
winter quarters in company with the old females ; tlie njale 
birds migrate by themselves in flocks, and are said to live 
sociably and peaceably through the winter; they depart 
some days earlier than the females and young birds, to re- 
turn in the same order in the spring of the year. 

The food of the Ruff is worms and aquatic insects, wjiich 
it finds in abundance in its usual abode. 

The Ruff is not a shy bird, and can easily be kept 
in confinement. In the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, 
numbers are annually caught alive by meaus of folding 
nets ; and this is also practised in Holland, In order to 
entice the birds to the spot, call-birds, or stuffed birds 
arc disposed in various parts of the ground, and when new 
ones are captured, they are caged and fattened for the mar- 
kets. Fortunately, for the good of the bird-catchers, the 
Ruff invariably feeds well on bread and milk, steeped grain, 
and fig-dust or barley-meal, which improves the condition 
and fattens the bird fast ; its flesh is greatly prized by 
many. 

The measurements of the Ruff are aa follows : — entire 
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Icnglii or tlic Ifiril twelve iiiclica and u Ii.ilf; beak 
indi ami a lialf; tamis one inch two lines, uil two inct 
eight ItneB, wing, from tJie carpus to tUo tip, seven i 
jind 1 half. 

The adult male ui tht; spring or breeding season 1 
two tultfl of elongated feathers on tlie head uiid ii ruff t 
elongated feathers aroand tlic neck, whieh ttand very cot 
splcuously iscct, especially during the excitement of thi 
diuly battles. 

The colouring of these feathers varies in each individual 
from white, yellow, ami nifoiis, barred with black, to black 
with metallic reflexions ; sides of the breast itnd thighs 
are pale reddish brown, barred with black, or entirely black. 
The middle of the licUy, vent, and under tail-coverts are 
white. The four middle tail-feathers are barred with black v 
the remainder of one and the same colour : quills doslq 
The sides of the face from the gape above and bei 
the eyes are covered with orange-coloured warty tubercle^ 
The beak and legs arc bright oracge-red. The eyes hazel. 

The male in autumn and winter has none of the elm 
gated feathers about the head or neck. The under par 
from the throat to the vent, are white in some, and. i^ 
others spotted with black, or black with white b 
breast rufous with darker brown spots. The upper ] 
vary in every individual. The beak and legs are rav-nmb( 
brown. 

The female, or Reeve, has never any crest or clongaloj 
feathers about her neck ; the upper jiarts are cinereooi 
brown, chequered with black, that reflects rich steel-bluea 
the under parts the same, but many tints lighter ; beliji 
and vent white ; the beak is dusky, or black, the legs win« 
yellow. 

The young of the year reseuible the females, but I 
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a tint of reddish-grey about the breast, and a general dusky 
colouring over the upper parts, where the feathers are edged 
with pale rust-colour ; the under parts are white ; the beak 
is black, and the legs and feet oil-green. 
The egg figured 195 is that of the Ruff. 
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The Knot is a migratory apeciea in this country ; it visits 
Great Britain early in the autumn, and remains with ua 
during the winter until the month of May, when it departs 
for the higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere, to breed 
and bring up its young. During its stay with us, the Knot 
inhabits the coast in considerable numbers, sufficient to enable 
the different markets to obtain a certain supply ; its flesh is 
considered by many to be a delicacy. 

Besides the maritime countries of Europe, the Knot is 
also found during the autumn and winter months in Asia 
and America ; but in countries distant from the sea it occurs 
but seldom. In the summer, the Knot inhabits the arctic 
regions. 

The habits of the Knot are much in unison with those 
of others of its iamily, but its short legs and greater 
plumpness give it a peculiar appearance, and easily distinguish 
it at a single glance from them. 

The Knot is a very nimble bird when on the ground, and 
its flight is performed with great quickness, and without 
much apparent exertion; thus it advances in a straight 
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line, on atrong wings, with regular strokes, generally not] 
more than a few feet above the surfiicc of the ground or I 
water. The present species is not very shy, and may I 
easily be approached within gun-shot, provided it is not I 
frequently disturbed ; on its arrival in the autumn, 
indeed so unwary, that when a shot is fired into a flock of J 
them with fatal effect, the survivors on the sands rise in a ^ 
body, and, after circling round about, frequently alight again ' 
among their slaughtered companions. In former times, Knots I 
were captured by means of nets, like those used for ruffs at J 
present, and the birds were kept in confinement and fed^l 
plentifully, In order to improve their condition. This proves.1 
that the bird may be kept in confinement ; and we think] 
it strange that advantage has never been taken of this, in J 
order to obtain a specimen of an egg of this bird, whickg 
is hitherto unknown to European ornithologists. Th* 
call-note uttered by the Knot is a sharp, high-toned IwfeF. 
twee! well known to persons residing near the sea-coast, J 
and most frequently uttered in the spring of the 
when a flock of the birds take wing. Its food con^stfl J 
of aquatic insects, small worms, and the larvce of mot 
insects, which It searches for early and late in the day,^ 
and during moonlight nights. During the daytime, the 
Knot roosts, or goes about lazily. When in confinement, 
this species readily consumes bread and milk, with small 
worms, or finely-chopped raw meal. 

Concerning the propagation of the Knot, nothing ; 
satisfactorily known, if we except a statement of Dn I 
Richardson, who informs us that It breeds In the Hudson't I 
Bay, where its four eggs are deposited on a bu« tufl of | 
withered grass. 

The Knot measures ten inches in length. 

The summer plumage of the adult male is of a uniFonn J 



orange-coioured brown on the tliroal, Bides, and fore-part 
of the neck, breast, and belly ; where the light shiaea upon 
the breast it reflects a rose-copper. Top of the liead, 
nape, and hinder part of the neck, orange-brown, with 
black streaks, and a few small while spots. The back and 
the scapulars arc black, barred and marked with orange- 
brown ; the edges of the featbers mostly white; rump, 
and upper tail-coverts barred with black, white, and orange- 
brown. Tail-feathers dusky, with rust-coloured edges ; 
the beak and legs are bluish-black ; the shafts of the 
feathers arc white ; iris dusky. 

There is no ditference in the plumage of the male and 
female, unless closely compared together, when that of 
the male bird will be found to be the brightest. 

The adult in winter has a very different appearance, 
the top of its head being of a brownish grey, with ths 
shafts of the feathers darker ; this colour extends over the 
neck, back, scapulars, and wing-coverts; the latter being 
tipped with white, form a white bar on the wing ; between 
the beak and the eye is a dusky streak, and a white streak 
over the eye. The forehead, throat, and all the under 
parts are white; the sides of the neck and front are 
streaked with wood-brown ; the breast and flanks trans- 
versely barred with the same. The rump and upper tail- 
coverta white, and barred with black in crescent-shaped 
figures ; tail-feathers cinereous, with white edges. Beak 
and legs blackish-grey ; iris dusky. 
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BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 



The Buff-breasted Sandpipei waa first brouglit in I 
notice ax a visitor io Britain by Mr. Yareell, from a spet 
men sbot in the montb of September 1836, in tlie pi 
of Melbourne, in CambridgcBhire, from among a flock of 
the common dotterels, with which it is supposed to hare 
come from its trceding-place in the Polar regions. Since 
that period, several specimens have been obtained, although 
only as solitary birds. In America this bird is more plenti- 
ful, and wo are informed that it is not uncommon in tto 
Boston markets. 

Very little is known of the habits of the BufF-brt 
Sandpiper; the localities it frequents are the banks of rivers 
01 the sea-shore ; its food, from observations made on the 
contents of its stomach, seems to consist of insects, both 
aquatic and others, among which rank the grasshopper and 

In consequence of the Buff-breaated Sandpiper having 
been found to inhabit the Arctic circle during our sum- 
mer months, it is supposed to breed tliere, but pusses the 
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winter season piincipallj in the warmer parts of the continent 
of America as far south tts the Brazils. 

The measurements of the bird before us are as follows : 
from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the middle 

tail-feathers its length is nearly eight inches ; from the carpus 
to the tip of the wing 6ve inches three lines ; the beak 
measures nine lines to the forehead, and one inch to the 
gape ; the tarsus measures one inch two lines ; the naked 
part of the tibia six lines. 

The British-killed specimen, from which our drawing 
was made, bore the following plumage : all the upper plum- 
age and upper part of the breast are, as its name in- 
dicates, of a beautiful buff colour, the rest of the under 
parts being only slightly tinged with the same^ fitim the 
forehead over the top of the head, reaching as far as tlie 
eyes and ear-covcrts, the centres of the feathers are dusky, 
thereby forming a beautiful appearance of regular rows of 
scales. The back and sides of the neck, and the sides and 
front of the breast, are spotted with dusky in a much smaller 
degree, owing to the lesser extent of that colour on each 
feather. 

The feathers on the back, scapulars, and tcrtials are 
dusky in the shafts and inner ring of the borders, with a 
diffusion of that colour in a lighter degree; the edges of 
these feathers are white. The lesser wing-coverts arc dusky, 
with buff-coloured edges ; the larger wing-coverts more 
broadly edged with dusky, in consequence of which the wing 
has a dusky band across when the wings are closed. From 
the cari)us to the tip of the spurious wing the feathers 
on the ridge of the wing are broadly edged with white ; 
the quill and tail-feathers are dusky, edged with white ; the 
rump and ujiper tail-coverts are barred with dusky and 
buff; Tcnt and under tail-coverts finely marked with black 
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This species, tlie smallest of the Stints that visit Great 
Britain, has been named after Teniminck, in compliment to 
bis having proved it to be a distinct species from what is 
called the Little Stint {Tringa minula). 

Temminck's Stint is an occasional visitant with us during 
its spring and autumnal migrations. Its native regions are 
the north and north -easterly parts of Europe and Asia, as 
far as Siberia; most plentiful in the northern provinces of 
Russia, where it is said to breed. During the winter it 
resides in the south of Europe and Asia, and extends over 
the northern parts of Africa. The locality chosen by the 
present species is tlie border of some lake, river, pond, or 
salt-marsh. In the spring of the year, Temminck's Stint 
does not migrate northward earlier than the latter end of 
Mayor June, and returns again about the middle of Angust; 
its migrations are performed during the night, in small com- 
panies, or in the suite of other Tringas. We are induced 
to conclude, from the foregoing observations, that Tem- 
minck's Stint is rather sensible of cold, and sociable in its 
nature. Like most others of its family, the Temminck's Stint 
prefers nooks and corners by the water side, where the form 
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of the ground liits liarboureJ soft muil and eiuuU pebbles, 
which places generally abouud with small insects, worms and 
their larvfle, flies, gnats, and miDute beetles i in its stomacli 
is generally a considerable accumulation of sand as well as 
vegetable matter. It also frequents the sea-coast, where the 
ground is soft and muddy. 

The exertions, morning and evening, of this elegant bird 
in pursuit of its food are quite inde^tigablc i during that 
time it nins about on high legs, with its body in a hori- 
zontal direction, and its beak pointed towards the ground. 
During the middle of the day the bird rests and sleeps, and 
when it is surprised it does not even fly away, but remains 
stationary until forced to leave the spot, and then flies or 
skims away close over the surface of the water at a rate equal 
to that of a snipe. It is indeed very extraordinary how this 
little creature can keep up with the largest of the sandpipers, 
not only on the wing, but also on the ground ; it proves at 
least that its motions must be exceedingly quick. The 
Temminck's Stint has anotlier peculiarity, namely, when in 
company with other species it acts in unison with them, for 
it is shy when its companions are shy, or tame when they 
we tame. When it is alone, the bird is not shy, unless it 
has been put up several times. We have already said that 
the present species is sociable, and prefers the society of its 
own species, as they are generally found on the borders of the 
Baltic and the Cnspiau Sea, in numbers of £rom ten to forty 
or fifty. 

The call-note of the present species sounds very much like 

L shaking a bunch of small keys, or may be expressed in the 

I word tirrr, tirrr ! 

Kespecling the reproduction of the species, very little is 
known, and that only from hearsay, consequently not much 
ta he depended upon ; the greatest probability is, that Tem- 
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mincli's Stint breeds in tlie northern provinces of Russia and 
in Siberia, and that its dirainutire aiie bas hitherto prevented 
the few naturalists that, comparatively, have visited thoBC 
colder climates, from noticing it; and besides, they meet with 
difficulties and inconveniences that arc unknown to the ge- 
neral collector of eggs, we must therefore make a due allow- 
ance for them, and live in the hope that we may, sooner or 
later, obtain the required information on this subject. 

We have already said that Temminck's Stint is the small- 
est of our sandpipers, but this remark will be found to be 
more to the point, as respects some of the generic and cha- 
racteristic parts, than in the entire circumference or bulk of 
the individual when standing on its legs. 

The entire length of Temminck's Stint is five inches nine 
lines; wing, from the carpus to the tip, three inches nine 
lines; the beak, from the forehead to the tip, eight lines; 
the tarsus eight lines and a half, being two lines shorter than 
in the Little Stint, and the middle toe eight lines, ITie first 
and second quill- feathers are of equal length, and the longest 
in the wing. The weight of this species is six drachms. 

The plumage of the adult bird in summer is as follows : — 
all the upper parts, from the forehead down the neck, back, 
scapulars, and tertials, are ferruginous, with broad black an- 
gular centres to the feathers ; the forehead, eai'-coverta, sides 
of the neck and breast, are cinereous red-brown, with very 
small longitudinal black streaks and spots ; the tail-feathers 
are white, with the exception of the two middle ones, these 
are dusky, with red-brown edges ; the belly and all the rest of 
the under parts are pure white ; the lesser wing-coverts arc 
dusky, with paler edges ; the greater with white tips, thiis 
forming a white band across the wing; the quills are dusky. 
The beak is dusky at the tip, and brown at the base, the 
legs olivaceons-brown, the iris hazel. 
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The winter pliimagp, in "liich our drawing is representcjj,^ 
is as foilowB : — llic upper part of tJie licad, nape, back of tbe 
neck, and bock, as well as the scapulars, wing-coverts, and 
tertials, are bistre-coloured brown, witli dusky markings on.. 
the shafts of the feathers ; the throat and streak over L 
eye white, as also the belly, vent, and under taU-covet 
The tips of the greater wing-coverts being white, form a ban 
across the wing; the sides of the neck and the breast 
cinereous bistre-brown, the same as the four middle I 
feathers; the two outer tail-feathers are cream-white, 
beak is dusky, the legs olivaceous-brown, the iris dusky. 

Tbe young bird of the year has a general colouring i 
cinereous brown on tlic upper parts, but the feathers i 
marked with a double edging of dusky and cream colonrfl 
and although the chin is white, and the belly, vent, and undl 
tail-roverts the same, the white is soiled. 

It should here also be remarked, that the tail, of which t] 
two middle feathers are the longest, is cuneiform, in which it 
differs widely from the Little Stint. 
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The Little Stint is, in Britnin, an autnnmal visitant, at 
which season it frequents the muddy shores of rivers, either in 
small flucks or in the company of other sandpipers ; in the 
spring of the year this bird revisits us again on its way to the 
north of Europe, in which region it is supposed to breed. 

The geographical distribution of the Little Stint is rather 
comprehensive, extending all over Europe from north to south, 
from the northern parts of Asia to Bengal, and ia found in 
Africa from the Mediterranean southward, as far as the equator. 

In many countries the Little Stint is found in great 
numbers during its periodical wanderings, particularly where 
the muddy banks of rivers and lakes suit its habits, or 
where large tracts of exposed muddy flats extend. Sandy 
ground or cover of long grass, reeda, trees, and osier beds are 
very rarely frequented by this bird. Specimens obtained 
in Britain are, usually, either young birds of the year, or 
adult birds in winter plumage ; yet some few individuals in 
summer plumage have been killed and preserved. 

The food of the Little Stint consists in small insects and 
worms, which it obtains from the muddy surface of the flats 
it inhabits. 
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The general appearance of tlie Little Stint is very peculiar. 
Offing to tlie great contrast of its upper and under plumage: 
the pure white of the under plumage and the rich dusky bro wit' 
of the upper parts, occasion the bird to become a marked ol 
ject both on the ground and on the wing ; its longer legs di»-j 
tinguieh it, besides, at aU times from the former specie*' 
(Tcmminck''s Stint). Its habits are sociable towards its own 
species as well as towards others of its family, in so far that it 
asBOciates frequently with Temminck's Stint, the buff- breasted 
sandpiper, the purre and the snndcrlings. 

It is by no means difficult to approach the Littli 
within gun shot, and the most proper time to go in 
of it is from ten till two o'clock in the day, during whii 
lime it generally sleeps : as soon as the bird is surprii 
it runs a little distance very quickly, and then takes wii 
The flight of this species is much like that of the otl 
Sandpipers, quick, but rather unsteady, and with arch( 
wings. When the Little Stint intends to fly but a short 
distance, it only skims the surface, but on leaving the 
neighbourhood it rises high in the air and quickly disappears. 
The note uttered by the Little Stint sounds like the 
word dear, dtar ! pronounced in a high tone. Owing to 
the sociable nature of this bird, it is a very easy matter 
to keep it in confinement ; under such circumstances it must 
be fed at first with small worms and bread and milk, under 
wliicli treatment it soon becomes satisfied with artificial foi 
such as the universal paste of Bcchstcin, &c. 

Respecting the reproduction of the species nothing 
satisfactorily known, but it is supposed to breed in the arctic 
regions. While we were engaged in publishing the quarto 
edition of British Birds, Mr. Yarrcll very obligingly lent us 
an egg to figure from, as the egg of the presenl species; 
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are very remarkable, but we are surprised that Mr. Yarrell liaa 
made no mention of this egg in his own history of Britisii 
Birds, since he had it in his collection : and must therefore 
conclude that he has since had reason to entertain some doiibtx 
of its authenticity. We represent the same egg, numbered 
199, in the present work, but, owing to its great rarity and 
the circumstances alluded to, we cannot absolutely say tliat 
this is the egg of the Little Stint. 

The measurements of the Little Stint are as follows : — 
length, from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, 
six inches ; the beak eight lines, and the tarsus full ten lines. 

The adult Little Stint in summer plumage has the top of 
the head black, with rufons-brown edges to the feathers ; the 
forehead and streak over the eyes are buff-coloured ; the chin 
and throat are white ; the sides of the neck and breast pale 
rufous, with brown spots ; lower part of the breast, belly, and 
vent pure white ; the cheeks are tinned with rufous and spot- 
ted with dusky brown ; the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, 
rump, and two middle tail-feathers are bhick, and one and 
all broadly edged with rufous-brown ; the outer tail-feathers 
are cinereous-brown, with lighter edges ; the beak and legs 
are black ; the eyes dusky. This is the state of plumage 
represented in our plate. 

The winter plumage differs very much from the above, 
and is the one in which the bird is more generally known 
in this country. In this state of plumage all the upper 
parts are cinereous wood-brown, with dusky shafts to the 
feathers; between the beak and the eye is a wood-brown 
streak ; over the eye extends a whitish line ; the sides of 
the breast are ash-coloured, tinged with wood-brown ; throat, 
breast, belly, vent, and under tail-coverts white ; the two mid- 
dle tail-feathers are brown, the outer cinereous-brown, with 
white edges. 
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Thk Purple Sonilpiper U frequently found on the shoi 
of Great Britain, during tlie winter months, in localiti 
that suit its habits. Its geographical dietribution ex 
OTer most northern countries, such aa the Hudson's 
Oreenlancl, Icelond, Norway, and the Faroe Islands. Tb 
present species is more a northern and north-westem bird 
than a north-eastern one, and is found to extend its i 
mer migration to higher northern latitudes than any others 
of its family. During the periods of migration the Pur^J 
pie Sandpiper is very frequently found on some parts 
the Mediterranean, and partieularly on the coast of Genoi 
but about inland seas and rivers it is an exceedingly i 
occurrence to see one at any time of the year. 

The locality preferred by the Purple Sandpiper 
rocky sen-coast, but the bird is occasionally known t 
the winter in considerable numbers on the southern coasbl 
of England and Holland. 

About the middle of the month of April the Porple 
Sandpipers migrate northward to breed, and return sgaid 
kbont September io flocks of thirty or more. It 
remarkable that the bird in question should shew exclo* 
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sive preference to rocky and stony groiind to so great 
an extent as it does, which is sufficiently proved by the 
great numbers that frequent such localities, ami more so by 
a circumstance which has brought so uiany of this species 
to the coast of Holland, where it was not known to be 
found before, namely, the erection of those strong and gi- 
gantic breakwaters which were constmcted in orJer to save 
that part of North Holland from the fury of the waves and 
high floods. We allude to the sluices of Kattwyck, on the 
masonry of which the Purple Sandpipers are sure to be 
found during their residence in that country. Great num- 
bers are also found on the rocky coasts of Scotland as 
well as England and Wales, and some visit Ireland. 

The purple colouring of the present species is a peculiar 
and distinguishing mark, by which the naturalist distin- 
guishes the Purple Sandpiper at a aiugie glance, where 
it is present; and its manners are almost equally peculiar 
and amusing to the observer; for the bird runs with the 
greatest ease and rapidity over the rocky ground, alter- 
nately retiring in order to escape tlie force of the rolling 
wave, and again following the receding waters very closely, 
in pursuit of the animalculine matter that happens to be 
washed up, so as to overtake it before it has time to escape. 
The long toes and sharp arched claws of the bird enable 
it to perform its motions on the slippery stones with case 
and security. The Purple Sandpiper has been thought to 
be afraid of wetting itself, and seeking for that reason 
raised stony objects for alighting, but this notion can hardly 
be reasonable, as the bird is frequently seen to alight on 
the water, and to swim with apparent case, and its plumage 
also seems to be more adapted for this jiurposc than that 
of any other sandpiper, which we shall describe in its proper 
place hereafter. 




Tlic fliglit <if tliis liird is very quick and iimlulating, fre- 
■{iicntly [K-rfuniirtl c1ob« to the water, even when the waves 
fu the sea nin liigli ; at other times it tlics in a straight line 
at a great clcvntiuii, particularly when in company of many 
of its species. I'he present species is llie least shy of its 
family, and it may be generally approached within a few 
paces ; it is also exceedingly sociable with its own species, 
but rarely seen in coniimiiy with other Sandpipers, ovring 
to its pcctiliiir locality and habits. 

The i-all-notc of the Purple Sandpiper resembles that of 
the swallow, ami is very often repeated. 

Its foo<l consists chiefly in shell-fisli of the smallest i\r 
niensions, molluBca, and other marine productions, that arc 
washed upon the rocky Ehelvcs, and this accounts for the 
manner in which the bird watches the receding waves at all 
times on the rocky ground, among the erevicee of which s 
new supply is regularly produced. 

It may not be unworthy of notice to remark here, that the 
sea coast of Holland is piirticularly well supplied with a 
kind of bivalve Bhell-fish, which are collected among the 
strong masonry before alluded to, and have thus provided 
table in the sandy wilderness for these periodica! traveller^.' 
The foct of their abundance is intruded upon the notice 
most persons visiting Holland, by means of the represeni 
tions of figures and houses that are made at Scheveningi 
of these shells, and offered to every passing traveller by 
the fishermen. 

The present species is generally in eicellcnt condition,, 
which may in a great measure he attributed to the immense 
supply of food it finds at each turning of the tides, not 
only in our moderate climates, but also in every part of 
the world, whatever the climate may be. Even where 
floating ice is to be found in mountains, marine pro- 
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duclions hang to some parts, and tliis accounts lor the 
Purple Sandpiper bdng seen to run about on such sltuatione, 
as recorded by nortbern travellers. 

This Bpcciea breeds amidst the rocky valleys of Ice- 
land and other northern countries; the nest, consisting of 
a hollow place in the ground, lined with a few mosses or 
other herbage, contains three or four eggs of an oblong 
shape. It does not unfrcqucntly happen that a pair re- 
mains here to breed, but the nest and eggs are very difficult 
to obtain. 

The entire length of the Purple Sandpiper is eight inches 
and a quarter ; the beak one inch and a quarter ; the wing, 
from the carpus to the tip, five inches three lines ; the tarsus 
ten lines and a half. 

The plumage of the adult bird in summer seems not to 
be well understood by British Ornithologists, at least we 
do not find it properly described by any individual in this 
country. The feathers of the top of the head and back, 
scapulars, and tertials are reddish brown, with black centres, 
which reflect metallic colours according to the light; the 
tips of the scapulars and tertials are white ; the wing-coverts 
are cinereous dusky; quilts dusky, the roots of which are 
white ; the greater wing-coverts are edged with white ; the 
middle tail-feathers are black, with rufous yellow edges; 
the others have cinereous dusky edges. The forehead and a 
streak extending over the eyes, pure white ; the chin and 
throat also white ; the cheeks are tinged with rufous and 
finely spotted with dusky; the throat is soiled white, mixed 
with grey, and spotted with dusky streaks ; the crop, sides, 
and front of the breast are cinereous brown, with dusky spots 
that surround the shafts, and fan out over the feather, leaving 
a white tip and edge ; the remainder of the under parts are 
more while, and the spots more elongated and becoming 
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^ towanls llic tail ; the appcr uil-covcrte Iiavc llie 
edges or the fciiihcrs wliitc : the centres black. The beak 
and Icga uf the biid arc briglit onnge-^cllow ; the clawg 
black and much arched ; the iris is diuky. 

The plumage of the Purple Sandpipei is not onlj soft, 
bill very thick, close, and downy, eonsequently well adapted 
for the climate it inhabits, and for the purpose of swim- 
ming. 

The winter plumage is that from which it has most pro- 
bably derived its name, and in which we have fij^red it in 
our Plate. The entire plumage consists of a cinereous dusky 
feathering for the upper parts, with exception of white edges 
to the feathers of the wing-coverts ; a white streak passes over 
and siirrouuds the eye; the chin, belly, and vent are while; 
the white underparts are all spotted nith dusky, ia con- 
■etjuence of thai colour occupying the centre of each feather. 
Tho head and feathers of the bock reflect a delicate purple ; 
the legs are yellow, also the bciilc, at the base, and dusky 
towards its tip i iris dusky. 
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The Purre and Dunlin, as these birds were formerly 
called, have many years since been proved to be one and 
the same bird in different plumages, consequent upon age 
and sex ; we prefer the name of Dunlin, for many reasons, 
and propose to call it so during the present description. 
Of all the Sandpipers that visit Great Britain, the present 
species is the most numerous, and met with all along our 
coast, particularly in the autumn of the year, and during 
the winter. The Dunlin is distributed over Europe, Asia, 
Northern Africa, and America, and is every where plentiful 
along the sea-coast, where it runs about incessantly in search 
of its food. 

Towards the autumn, the Dunlin retires from the severe 
northern regions, where it breeds, towards the south, and 
returns again by the middle of April. The numbers Lliat 
arrive on our coast in the autumn are so great, that we can 
hardly speak of flocks of hundreds, but must enumerate them 
by thousands, although it may appear very incredible ; where 
such a flock alights, it actually covers the sands to a great 
extent. The migratory journeys of the Dunlm are per- 
formed early in the morning, or late at night, when Uiey fly 
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close lo llie ground along the sco-eborc, or Iiigli in the 
ucrosB llic wntcr, flying in a. stmiglil line at a quick pace,.! 
Wbcn the flock is put up by ibe approach of an enemy, 
only flica to a little distance, and presently returns agaiOf I 
provided the spot affords food in plenty. The locality bed I 
suited to the habits of the Dunlin, is flat, soft, slippery, and J 
muddy ground close to the water's edge, either of sea, lakc« 
or river, but the larger numbeis will at most times be foui 
along the sea coosL 

It seems that the Dunlin has an aversion for trees, grass, 
or cover of any kind, altbough not apparently from any 
feeling of fear or distrust, since we know that it frequents 
shores close to cottages, where the country possesses tbc usuald 
attraction of being open and bleak. I 

It is worthy of observation that the old and young birds 
of this species are hardly ever known to migrate in mixed 
groups, but always keep each to themselves ; the old birds 
may be known by their uniform plumage, whereas the young 
differ in plumage very greatly, which may be owing to differ^ 
ently advanced states of moulting, and thus form a motley 
group. J 

The general appearance of a flock of Dunlins in springfl 
plumage, is exceedingly beautiful, whether on the wing or 
on the ground, particularly in consequence of their motions 
being simultaneous, as if by command of a leader. When 
the Dunlin is in the act of feeding on the ground, it carries 
its body in a horizontal direction, and its head in unison, 
with a short neck, advancing all the while with ease and 
grace, and is able to run very fast if urged to speed, 
flight of this species has nothing peculiar in it, and onlj^l 
shews its affinity to Its family. 

This bird is not shy, and can easily be kept in com 
finement, the required food is, however, a drawback 
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making it a companioD in a sitting-room. Tlie call-note 
resembles the sound kwee, kmee .' and is very often heard. 
The food of the Dunlin consists principully of insects 
and their larvic, and small worms, which it draws forth 
with its beak out of the soft mud ; and for want of these, 
small beetles, gnats, and Bnndflies, where the ground affords 
them. In confinement, worms must be chopped up in 
bread and milk, which very soon accustoms the bird to 
universal paste, varied from time to time with a supply of 
worms ; and accompanied at all times by a disb of dean 
water for bathing, and for standing in to cool its feet, 

The present species retires to the north-eastern parts of 
Europe to breed ; Iceland and Lapland are also tlie birth- 
places of great numbers. It has been remarked, that the 
Dunlin follows the custom of the rook, in constructing 
its nest in society with those of its own species, thus ac- 
counting for the large flights that keep together at 
all times of the year. Thus much is ascertained, that these 
birds choose their breeding locality on flats inland, and at a 
considerable distance from the sea, and where they breed 
several broods are hatched ; the nest consists of a hollow 
scratched in the ground, generally on a raised clod or hillock 
in moist situations ; this hollow is scantily lined with dry 
mosses, and other vegetable productions found in the neigh- 
bonrhood ; the eggs are three or four in number and marked 
as represented in our plate. During the time of hatching, 
the male bird amuses its mate with its song, but as soon as 
danger approaches, lie gives notice of it by means of an 
alarm note, which gives the female time to run from the 
nest, and assist in worrying the enemy. This behaviour fre- 
quently shews the intruder where the nest is, and thus 
becomes the cauae of its destruction, or rather that of the 
eggs. The young leave the nest as soon aa they ore 
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hRtched, an<l liitlo so cffcctuaJIy, lliat il requires a, d(M 
to find them. Some omitliologists inrorm iis that the Dun- 
lin only Bhcws itself inland during the breeding-season; 
have, however, shot several on the banks of the Tlmmea 
many miles from its mouth, during the winter, particulai 
when tic snow lay deep on the ground, at which limes thee 
birds frequent patches of sand or gravelly creeks, which hay* 
been eheltercd from the snow by overhanging banks. 
Dunlin is known to breed annually in the northern c 
tiei of England, and in Scotland. 

The measurements of the Dunlin are these; cDtimJ 
length eight inches; the beak one inch and a quarter; thej 
wing from the carpus to the tip four inches and a half. 

The adult in spring pKimagc bears great resemblanct 
to the foregoing species, the Purple Sandpiper, at the 
period of the year, but the beak and legs of the Dunlin 
being bJack, distinguish it without a moment's doubt. The 
plumage of the top of the head and back is ferrugino 
brown with markings of dusky and black on the 
of the feathers ; the neck is greyish-ash, spotted with I 
and dusky, the spots being most numerous about the upper 1 
parts of the breast and sides ; some appear on the flanks ; 
the belly and vent are while ; the rump and upper tail- J 
coverts are asli-colour and black; the middle tail-feather* I 
dark hair brown, with paler edges, the outer ash-coloured ;■ J 
the chin is white ; the cheeks streaked with hair-brown \ 
and grey; the iris browii. 

Tlie winter plumage of the same bird is a general colouring I 
of biatre-brown with pale edges to the feathers and a tinge. I 
of cinereous ash-colour ; the chin, belly, and vent nhite, I 
the iris dusky. 

The egg figured 201 is that of the Dunlin. 
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PLATE ecu. 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 

TRINGA PECTORALIS. 

The Pectoral Sandpiper is a bird of rare occurrence in 
Britain, and has not hitherto been met with in any other 
part of Europe. Its native regions are the northern and 
north-western parts of America. Mr. Audubon describes 
this bird as frequenting the sea-shore and the mouths of 
rivers, where it may be seen, most particularly at low-water, 
in search of food, which it procures by probing the soft mud 
or sand with its beak, for insects ; it has never been met 
with in the interior by any ornithologists that we are aware 
of, whence one may with propriety infer that its favourite 
locality is by the sea-side, and its food marine insects. 
Respecting the reproduction of the species, nothing is as 
yet known or described. 

The dimensions of the present species are as follows ; the 
entire length nearly nine inches; the beak one inch one line; 
the wing, from the carpus to the tip, five inches two lines ; 
the tarsus one inch ; the middle toe, without the nail, one 
inch. 

The top of the head is rufous brown, spotted with dusky ; 
the nape cinereous : the hinder part of the neck, back, 
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ttcnpiilnnf nni] Icrtials are yellow and brown ochrcous yellow,^ 
with tlio ciilitriyt of the fenthers dusky at the tips, and cine- 
renu* at iiir< l>ase ; the lesser and greater wiDg-<:overts are 
duitlcy, with [Hilc wood-brown edges ; the eecondarieg are 
edged with white, and the rcm^under part dusky, as well as 
the qailUfeathcn ; the rump and two inidille tail-feathers are 
black, the outer tail-feathers arQ cinercoua blitck, and all of 
them arc edged with yello wish-brown ; from the beak es- 
tends u dusky line to the eye, und over it a white streak ; 
the chin, belly, and vent are white; the checks, sides of the 
neck, and upper part of the breast are spotted with black, 
and more or less tinted with wooiUbrown and yellow. The 
eyes are dusky ; the beak and legs olivc-grccn ; tip of the 
beak and claws dusky. 
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PLATE CCIII. 

CURLEW TRINGA. 



THINGA SUBARQUATA. 

The Curlew Triiiga was first iotroduced to the notice of 
British ornithologists by Pennant, and a gentleman of the 
name of Bay, who met with a specimen at Sandwich, and 
this species was considered of rare occurrence, but, since the 
subject is better understood, and the diatinguishiiig marks 
Lave been more generally pointed out, the Curlew Tringa is 
not only Frequently met with on its passage north or south, 
but several pairs are known to breed here, and remain ton- 
seqiiently all the year round with us. 

The geographical distribution of the present species ex- 
tends not only over Europe, Asia, and Africa, but also over 
the northern parts of America, yet it nowhere appears in 
such great numbers as some otliers of its family. In Europe 
it extends over the most northern countries, except Iceland 
and the upper part of Norway, and from thence spreads over 
the entire continent to the most southern countries. In 
Asia it ranges from north to south through Persia and India. 
In Africa it is also to be met with in Egypt and at the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and in America its principal sojourn is 
in Canada and Georgia. 
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The locality frc<iucTitcd by the Curlew Tringa is most fre-j 
quently the Ban<ly, flat, Eea-coast, and, during its mi^tioni) 
also the flat shores of inland seas or lakes, and ponds, wher»] 
the vegetation is short and thin. 

During high-water the Curlew Tringa posses the time 0B> 
the shores of rivers, lakes, ponds, &c., but no sooner has 
the tide turned and Ictl the muddy flat shores of the sea ex-J 
poBcd, than the bird returns thither, and remains closely 
following up the receding waves in pursuit of its food, which 
is obtained by probing the soft mud with its bill. 

The food of this species consists in small worms, insects, 
shrimps, sand-hoppers, and the larvje of insects, on wliich il: 
thrives exceeding well, and becomes fat. 

In confinement it may be kept on universal paste, pro-, 
vided a constant supply of &eGh water is not wanting, as 
this bird never swallows its food without having first dipped 
it in water. 

That the Curlew Tringa is a migratory species is well 
known and generally acknowledged, but how far it journeys 
north to breed is not well ascertained ; in Europe we have 
reason to suppose that Finnland is the country where the 
greatest num,ber congregate for that purpose, although some 
few remain in England, and on the opposite coasts of Hol- 
land and Prance, We are not able to give any particulars 
respecting the nest and eggs ; Tcmminck describes the eggs 
as resembling those of other sandpipers in colour and shape, 
but wc have never seen a specimen either in a public or pri- 
vate collection : should we be so fortunate to succeed in our 
endeavours to obtain the sight of one, we shall figure it in a 
subsequent number. 

A considerable proof that this bird does not travel to 
any great distance northward to breed, is afForded by the 
yearly return of individuals in the end of our summer, fre- 
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I^uently in July ; the ■young also arrive in groups of ten or 
I twelve in August and September. 

The flight of the Cudew TnDga is quick, and pcrfornici! 
I ty rapid motions of the sharp pointed wings, while flying at 
I ft high elevation ; but skimming, when passing low over the 
I vatcr or flats. By nature this bird is not shy, but may very 
isily be approached within gun-shot ; and when surprised 
I by an enemy, it squats close to the ground and becomes an 
I Basy prey, provided there is only a single individual on tlie 
spot ; where there is a party congregated, they are more cir- 
cumspect, although when fired at they soon return again to 
the same spot. We ascribe this latter circumstance to the 
b local nature of the spots frequented by these birds, the soil 
I of which affords a greater quantity of food, that suits their 
\ taste, than is to be found elsewhere. 

The day time is passed by this species in feeding and 
I roosting, and the night in travelling during the time of mi- 
ligratioa, but at other seasons the Curlew Tringa lies quiet 
Louring the night. 

The call-note of this species is a shrill piping sound, which 
I it utters at times on the wing, but not frequently. 

The Curlew Tringa is in all states to be distinguished 
lom the other sandpipers, by its curved beak, white rump 
and upper tail-coverts, and also by its longer legs, principally 
consisting in the greater length of the naked part of the 
tibia. 

The entire length of the Curlew Tringa is seven inches 
and a half; the beak measures one inch and a half; the legs, 
including the naked part of the tibia, one inch nine lines. 
'he beak of the Curlew Tringa extends from the forehead in 
d graceful sweep to the tip, as represented in our Plate, and 
» of an entirely black colour. The legs are also black in the 
idult and dusky in the young bird. The iris is very dark 
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brown. The plumage of lliw species in difTerent stages is 
very varied, we therefore ilcscribc it here. The adult male 
bird has the bead aoil back lirigbt rust-coloured, nith black | 
spots and marks on the feathers ; the forehcitd, chin, and 
circle rouod the eyes are whllish ; the space between the beak 
and eyes dusky ; over lliis e[)acc and the eyes runs a band of 
bright rust colour ; the cheeks are rufous and white Inter- 
mixed, and streaked with dusky; the throat, breast, and 
sides are reddish rust-colour, the latter with vhite edges, and 
a dusky marking between the two colours. 

The thighx, belly, and vent are white, with nist-coloored 
markings, and arrow-shaped block spots and streaks. The 
edge of the wing is white with dusky spots; the wing- 
coverts are cinereous dusky, with black shafts and paler 
edges tu each feather, the tertials arc more decided in colour- 
ing ; the secondaries still darker, with white edges, the quills i 
are dusky ; the tower part of the back is blackish grey, 
edged with white ; the rump the same but lighter, and 
while on its sides ; the upper tail-coverts are pure white 
with dusky square spots; the tail brownlsh-aeh, with while 
edges and shafts. 

The winter plumage of the adult is as follows, — the head, . 
back, scapulars, greater and lesser wing-covcrts, and tail are 
ash-grey, and faintly marked by the pale dusky ceutres of 
the feathers ; the cheeks, sides of the neck, and breast are 
the same, but much feinter ; the chin, forehead, region of the 
eyes, breast, belly, and vent arc soiled white ; the rump and i 
upper tail-coverts, white, with dusky markings as in the i 
summer. 

The plumage of the young bird is also remarkably differ- 1 
ing ; the top of Its head, nape, back, scapulars, wing-coverta, 
and tertlaiti arc yellowish oeh-colour, with black spots, and I 
greenish yellow edges, the larger feathers on the back and J 
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upper parts are marked with a black zone, that divides 
the light edges from the central colouring; the tertials 
have rufous edges on their outer webs ; the fore part, 
sides, and front of the neck are buff-colour, finely marked 
with black, the rest of the under parts are white, as also the 
sides of the rump and upper tail-coverts. 
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PLATE CCIV. 

SCHINTZ SANDPIPER. 

TBINOA eCHIMTZII. 

Scliintz Sandpiper has been incluJeil in tlie list of 

British BirtU since the occurrence of a specimen that was 

killed near Stoke Heath in Shropshire, and which is still 

preserved in the collection of Sir Rowland Hill, as we are 

iformed by Mr. Eyton, 

It is most certainly a very rare visitant in Great Britain, 

id is nowhere in Europe plentiful. 

According to sonic continental ornithologists, this Sand- 

iper is generally seen in company with the purro or dunlin, 

the stints, 5:c., but very seldom in flocks of its own species. 

In Denmark, Holstcin, and Schleswig, and along the borders 

of the North Sea and Baltic, it ia not very uncommon, and 

ivcral pairs may there be found to breed in company, 

■ticularly on the Island of Riigen. 

The general appearance of the Schintz Sandpiper is not 
different from that of the Dunlin, but its larger size 
rhen the birds arc both on the ground together, will be a 
great assistance to the naturalist in singling it out ; its 
movements resemble those of most others of its genus, it 
runs with ease, and its flight is exceedingly quick, and where 
there are several together on the wing, they fly in a compact 
body. 
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DBcrvable that a single Schintz Sandpiper being 
on the ground, is so little afraid of man, that one may watch 
the motions and manners of this pretty bird with great ease : 
this is so conspicuous that it may serve to point out what 
species the individual belongs to. The peaceable nature of 
this species is equally observable, as it associates not only 
with every other species of Sandpiper, sanderlings, and stints, 
but acts with any of them in concert as a subordinate subject. 
Its cail-note is best described by the word trree, trree ! 
uttered in a shrill unniclodious manner. 

The food of the present species consists in aquatic insects, 
ud their lurv%, small worms of a!l descriptions, and small 
beetles which it finds by the water's edge and on moist 
Ineadows, particularly where cattle feed. 

In consequence of the late return of this bird in the 
autumn from the north, wc infer that it breeds generally in 
very high northern latitudes, although we are informed, as 
before mentioned, that some breed also on the shores of the 
Baltic and the coast of Denmark, where they choose a 
swampy ground interspersed with grassy knolls on which 
the slightly constructed nest is placed, and in which four eggs 
arc deposited, that are smaller and narrower than those of the 
dunlin. The spots on those egga are marked in a smaller 
proportion, the ground colour is pale olive-green with chest- 
nut-brown markings. 

The measurements of the Schintz Sandpiper are as follows : 
— The entire length sis and a half inches ; the beak measures 
nearly an inch ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, four 
inches and a half; the tarsus eleven lines ; the middle toe 
and claw ten lines. 

Tlic specimen from which our plate was taken, being in 
an intermediate state of plumage, pleasingly unites the fea- 
thering of summer and winter, still bearing some of the rufous 
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hu tlie upper put of ti>e bead aikd AeA» wb-adoor ^nged 
wiU) tirown, ibr nnpc mo6 breut t^ auk ; ike dun, t&rcwt, 
otiil a vtrcak over die crc white ; tlie faUien of all tbese 
pvti bttViDg dark slisfl sUeake ; the ecapolan and had: 
prcdcnt n tnixtnre of the eumnieT {cntLenag, eoasiEting of 
dually fratlicrs bordered with browa or rufoiu, uaoag vhich 
irc many ft-atlicre of a clear pigeon grey with nanow black 
•hufta. The wings and outer feathers of the Uil are bistre- 
brown ; the (j uil I- feathers of the wing and middle feathers of 
tlie tail Ou>ky. The rump feathers dusk^, bordered with 
paler brown. Tlie belly, flanks, thighs, and npp^ and under 
taiI-et)viTt« silvery white, some of the latter feathers as well 
BH the Hanks liaving dusky centres. The under parts of the 
quill-fenlheni are osh-colour with white shafts. The iris is | 
deep brown ; the beak is, in the adult, entirely black, within I 
and without ; in younger birds the beak is flesh colour at the 
biwe ; the legs are ehorter and thinner in proportion than 
those of the dunlin, and naked for a considerable space above 
tliu knee, between three and four lines — they are in colour 
black, but in cabinet specimens soon become olive-brown. 

The young on their exclusion from the egg have the be^ 
straight in form, and greyish-black in colour, as well as their 
clumsy little feet ; their plumage is a mixture of grey, black, 
and rufous. At a more advanced state, they have the upper 
parts rufous, with black centres to the feathers and white 
tips ; the breast and flanks are pale brown or dirty white 
marked with lurgo and rather coarse dusky spots : the beak is 
by this tiniQ become curved as in the adult. 

The winter plumage of the adult much resembles that of 
I the Purre ami dunlin at the same season. In that state the 
I top of the head, breast and all the upper plumage, including 
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the long and pointed tertials are clear ash-grey ; the breast 
and head spotted with dusky, the rest having only a narrow 
shaft streak (as in our plate) the eyestreak, chin, and throat 
are white, as well as the belly and under parts ; the small 
coverts of the wings are brownish-grey, the quills dusky. 

In perfect adult summer plumage this bird also resembles 
in a striking degree the above mentioned dunlin or purre : 
it has the top of the head, back, scapulars, and tertials chest- 
nut, marked in the centre of each feather more or less with 
black : the nape, cheeks, and breast more distinctly spotted 
with black on a grey and white ground ; the forehead, eye- 
streak, chin, and throat pure white. The lower part of the 
breast at this season is deep black, the edges of the feathers 
tinged with grey. 



PLATE CCV. 



PRATINCOLE. 



OLAREOLA TORQCATA. 



QRALLATORES. 

^^ The Pratincole is a rare accidental visitant in 

Great Britain, and has been only added to the list of 
British Birds since the year 1804,. when one was shot in 
the month of May in the vicinity of Liverpool, and is, 
according to the Rev. L. Jenyns, now in the collection of 
the Earl of Derby. 

Temminck informs us that this species is very abundant 
in Dalmatia during the spring of the year, particularly on 
the borders of the Lake of Boccagnaro, and that it breeds 
in Sardinia. 

The south and south-eastern countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, arc the principal residence of the 
Pratincole, owing to these warmer climates being more 
favourable to its nature ; which also accounts for its 
rare occurrence in England, Holland, and France; during 
the summer it is not uncommon in the region between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. In Hungary, great num- 
bers frequent the well-known extensive marshes, and also 
Sclavonia and Turkey. 
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Tlic chosen Incalit)- of llje Pratincole during its summer j 
rcsiilcDcc in Europe, is in the extensive, sandy flats that are I 
covered with water during the winter, near lakes, rivers, and 
ponds, where the vegetation is scant, and the ground open and ' 
bare of trees or shrubs ; close to the water, or in the shallow j 
water it is not found, but low mea^lowg, where cattle and sheep I 
feed in great numbers, seem to suit the habits of the bird 
greatly, they are there seen ninning and flying about in large 
flocks. When the bird retires to the sea-shore, it is only 
for the purpose of awaiting the arrival of its companions, to 
cross the Mediterranean twice a year, namely, in spring and 
autumn. The French name for the Pratincole is " Perdris 
de Mer," but as this epecics has nothing to do either with i 
partridges or the sea, it is a very inappropriate one. In fact, 
as this species bears so little resemblance to any other Euro- 
pean bird, it is very difficult to locate it properly, and al- 
though we have placed it between the sandpipers and the rails I 
we feel that it has not much claim to be there. 

The appearance of the Pratincole, when on the ground, j 
approaches that of the sandpipers most, with exception of ] 
its lengthened wings and forked tail ; it hardly ever stands ' 
still, unless it has reached a little lump of earth to rest upon ] 
for a moment and to took around ; its motions on tlie ground j 
are more like those of our wagtails, inasmuch as it runs with 
great velocity in quick short steps, and frequently flies up in 
pursuit of its food. When anything startles the Pratincole 
while engaged in puisuit of its food, it does not, however, 
like the wagtails, raise its tail, but, on the contrary, beats it 
twice or thrice on the ground, quite closed up, and soon after 
takes wing. The flight of this interesting bird is exceedingly 
beautiful; it acts on the wing very much like the tems, 
particularly the black tern (sterna nigra) ; its evolutions are 
quick and graceful. When a flight of them passes through 
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the air within sight, they proceed very swiftly, and on lower- 
ing to iilight they shoot like arrows by one another ; finally, 
they once more open their wings to tlieir full length and highly 
raised, and then settle rather closely spread over the ground. 
In its nature the Pratincole is sociable and very lively, 
it is also very restless. Where they meet witli suitable 
ground, they remain for some time in the neighbourhood, 
flying away b a body, and often returning again in a moment, 
to the great surprise of the beholder who may happen to have 
startled them up. 

The flocks of these birds range generally in number from 
ten to twenty, but rarely mix with any other species; they 
also breed in groups as it were, the nests not being far distant 
from each other. During the time of migration they unite 
in Bocks of several hundreds, settle at times on the 
wastes before-mentioned, each at some distance from its 
neighbour, and if one only calls out, they all take wing, 
circle in a body once or twice over the ground, and then 
move oif. 

The call-note sounds like the word, carj'ah, carj'ah ! and 
hedra, bedret! very quickly expressed. 

It is an easy task to tame the Pmtincole in confinement, 
whether il be old or young, and if carefully treated it will 
live some time. 

The food of the Pratincole consists chiefly in cockchafers 
and other beetles of lesser dimensions, and grasshoppers, for 
which purpose the bird is supplied with a powerful beak, 
a wide gape, and strong digestive powers and nerves about 
the stomach and swallow; it also takes gnats and flies during 
its search for the first-mentioned food. It has very incor- 
rectly been said, that it feeds on small insects, which we are 
able to contradict with due respect for several authors; the 
beetles and their remains that are found in its stomach arc 
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tkre« or four in noraber, and aie (potted with brown. By 
tbe beginning of Almost, tbe joong flj about with the adult 
birds ; tbe parentB, being vetr much attached to their young 
brood, accompaoj them until tbe beginning of September, 
wbeD they one and all think of retnming, and going south- 
ward for the winter, 

Tbe measurements of this species differ greatly according 
to age, owing to the growth of the t^l, which varies nearly 
one inch between old and young birds. The adult measures 
about ten inches, the young only nine, to nine inches 
three lines. Some instances of very old males are on record 
which measured ten inches and a hsif, and a, trifle more, 
in consequence of the greater length of their tail-feathers. 
The head is rather balky towards the binder part, and 
tapering towards the beak ; the eyes are very far from the 
beak and wide apart, the forehead flat ; the neck short and 
thick ; the larsi and tibia almost of equal length ; the carpus 
is short, and the quills very long in proportion, the outer 
tail-feathers exceed the two middle feathers by nearly 
inches and a half in length, the tail is therefore 
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forked; tlie general texUire of the featliers is aUky, fine, 
and close — the shafts of the quills are very stout at the 
base, tapering to their tips, and a little turned up at their 
extremity. 

The beak is broad at the base and pointed at the tip, 
straight from the forehead on the upper ridge, and arched to 
B point at the tip, the upper mandible receives the under one 
witliin it, the gape is very wide and elastic ; in young birds 
the beak is not nearly so large as in the adult, which is an 
apology for some former ornitLologists who have made two 
species of it in consequence. 

The colour of the beak is black, the base of the lower 
mandible bright vermilion, in the spring particularly. 

The iris is chestnut-brown, and the eyelids are white, 
consisting of small feathers. The legs are transparent black 
lrith a red ground colour, the claws black. 

The feathering of the adult is as follows : — the chin and 
throat mellow rufous yellow, palest at the chin and sur- 
rounded by a narrow velvet black band ^ the breast is 
brownish yellow. The belly, thighs, vent, and under 
tail-coverts white ; the under wing-coverts are rich orange 
brown ; the head, neck, back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and 
tertials umber brown, the riinip orange brown, the upper 
tail-coverta while ; quills dusky ; the feathers of the tail 
dusky, with their bases white. Male and female nearly 
alike. 

The young of the year have the upper plumage brown, 
with reddish-brown edges to the feathers ; the throat pale 
brown, and the band around it, which is black in the adult, 
only marked out by a few dusky brown spots ; the breast 
clouded with brown and dusky, and the under parts pearl- 
grey and white. 

The egg figured 205, is that of the Pratincole, and 



differs greatly from tlie egg we erroneoualy figured in 
the qiiarlo edition of our work on British Birds, but hav- 
ing tiiul that from the collection of a trientl who is 
Considtfred a first-rate ornithologist we can only under 
present circumalancvB n-tracc our steps and represent the 
proper oiie. 
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LANDRAIL. 



The Landrail is a regular summer visitant in Great Britain, 
and very generally distributed over the kingdom during that 
time of the year : it arrives early in May from the south of 
Europe, but, strange to aay, we never met with any one 
person who has seen it arrive ; they must of course travel by 
night and probably await a favourable wind for crossing the 
Channel, as their flight seems to us very ill adapted for long 
journeys or encounters of even a breeze. 

Its geographical distribution extends over most parte of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and even the West Indies. In 
Europe it has been met with very near the highest parts of 
Norway, but the greater numbers only frequent our climate 
in the summer, and, during the winter months, inhabit the 
south of Europe and the warmer regions in general. The 
chosen localities of the Landrail are low meadows, grassy osier 
beds and clover. As soon as the bird arrives, it gives notice 
of its presence by its incessant call-note, crek-crck, crek-crek! 
pronounced in a hoarse but subdued note ; this note it uttere 
chiefly in the mommg and evening, until the hen sits on the 
eggs. The nest is not often found, owing to its being gener- 




ally placed among the standing grass that is allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for hay, and consequently on an average 
just long enough to allow the young brood to run about. 
In our part of the country (Chertsey) the Landrail is very 
plentiful, particularly on what is called Chertsey mead, and 
we have the opportunity of watching the birds' habits in per- 
fection : but the number of them is not the same every year, 
which we attribute to the wind and weather they meet with 
during their migrations. The slightest obstacle will induce 
the Landrail to remain on the south side of the Channel to 
breed, such as a sudden change of wbd, or cold weather 
setting in. The numbers that are here this year are leas than 
usual on the mead, which may be owing to a high flood that 
occurred later than usual in the spring, and we are the more 
induced to believe the correctness of this supposition as we 
have obtained information from a &iend, who resides on higher 
ground, that he has some of these birds in his fields where he 
has never before known them to be. 

I'he habits of the Landrail are peculiar to itself, it skulks 
at all times and hides bo cleverly, that, if it were not for its 
call-note, few individuals would ever be aware of its presence ; 
its narrow shape enables it to run through the thickest her- 
bage with a velocity that outdoes the rapidity of many a 
dog, who has no other means of following up this game but 
by continually jumping over the grass. We have many a 
time gone in pursuit of the bird with one of the best nosed 
dogs imaginable, but the Landrail could generally foil the 
animal by doubling among the grass. The best mode of 
obtaining the bird is to leave it unmolested untd all the 
grass is cut but a small portion, and then hunt this over care- 
fully and silently, load the gun with a small charge of powder 
and No. 8 shot, and fire at it as soon as it rises from the 
ground ; the flight of the Landrail is slow and close to the 
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ground, consequently very easy to kill, yet if it ia only 
winged, a dog is required to find it, and it is impossible 
to follow it without, unless the pursuer watch the tops of 
the grasses moving as the bird runs. 

The food of the Landrail is worms, snails, and insects, 
as welt as herbage and grass seeds, on which it geta generally 
BO very fat, that when dressed for the table it is quite a 
rich and savoury morsel. The best way to roast this game 
is by rolling it up in a lettuce leaf in order that it may 
not be too much dried up. 

Where the grass is left for a longer period on the ground 
than is usually done, the birds have two broods in the 
summer; this may not generally be allowed to be so, but 
we speak from experience, having on the same day killed ■ 
birds nearly full grown, and old ones full of eggs, in places 
where they have not been disturbed. 

The nest is placed on the ground among the grass and 
consists of a fabric of dry leaves and stalks of the locality. 
-The eggs are generally from eight to ten in number. The 
young, which axe covered with dull black down, run about 
immediately and are very difficult to find ; they make 
their appearance between the beginning and middle of June, 
and some a fortnight later. After the young are hatched, 
the male recommences its call-note and often thus betrays 
the precise spot where the femily reside. 

The lowest, rankest, and thickest herbage is generally 
its situation, and on the approach of an enemy they run 
invariably to some dry overgrown ditch for shelter. While 
going in pursuit of these birds, we have found among other 
tricks which the Landrail practises to avoid being put up or 
flushed, that it climbs trees of low growth and runs along 
their branches with the greatest ease, and hides among the 
foliage, although this is its last retreat, from wheuce it 




is forced to Lake wing and becomes an eaay mark to 
kill. 

Before fiDishing the hialory of this Irinl we will add a 
circumstance ttiat may be of use to any one who wishes 
to get sight of a Landntil without much trouble, proWded 
there is one or more ia the immediate neighbourhood. We 
were fishing off the banks of the river Thames for trout, 
with what is called running- tackle, during which process 
the reel was frequently wound and unwound, thus pro- 
ducing very nearly the sound of the Landrails' call-note ; 
to our surprise we heard the sound repeated close behind 
us, and, on looking round, we saw a bird of this sjiecies 
running out of the grass not more than five or six yards 
from us; it was evidently attracted to the spot by the 
noise of the reel, and since that time we have more 
than once made the Landrails answer to our call thus 
produced. 

The Landrail measures about ten inches in length ; the 
wing, from the carpus to the tip, four inches and b quar- 



The plumage of the Landrail ia very handsome, and some 
of its tints exceedingly beautiful and delicate, the head, neck, 
back, scapulars, tertials, tail-coverts, and tail are yellow, with 
brown centres to each feather, and a dusky elongated streak 
on their shafts ; the wings and wing-coverts are of a rich 
golden chestnut ; the quills are reddish brown ; breast, 
belly, thighs, and under tail-coverts pale buff-colour with 
transverse bars of umber brown. The cheeks and sides of 
ihe neck, and a streak over the eyes, are tinged witli delicate 
greyish-aah ; the beak is wood-brown on the tip and ridge 
of the upper mandible, flesh-coloured at the base and under 
mandible ; the legs are pale raw-umber, with a tinge of flesh 
colour ; the iris hazel. 
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The female and young have less tinge of grey about the 
head, and the colouring of the wings and wing-coverts is less 
bright in tint, they are neither of them quite so large in 
size. 

The egg figured £06 is that of the Landrail, 
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The Water Rail is a British bird well-known to persons 
who are either fond of snipe-shooting or angliog, as it fre- 
quents most of our low and marshy districts near rivers, 
ponds, ditches, and swamps, and it is also widely distributed 
over Europe, Asia, and the northern parts of Africa. There 
are several notices of this bird having been met with singly 
and also in flocks on the Atlantic Ocean ; and like some of our 
warblers that remain with us the whole year, yet increase in 
numbers during certain parts of the year, the present species 
is more abundant with us during the spring and autumn than 
at other times. 

The specimen from which our drawing was made, was taken 
near Esher, in a very singular manner ; a woman put her 
hand in her hen-house for the purpose of taking hens' eggs 
out of a nest, and the bird in question took hold of her fin- 
ger ; she drew it consequently out of the nest and brought 
it to US for sale ; as the weather was very inclement this 
bird must have run in there probably for shelter or food ; 
we kept it caged for several years, and, although it seemed 
happy enough, we could not tame it or make it come to 
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US for food : bread and milk and cliopped raw meat suited 
it very well, and worms from time to time seemed a 
dainty relish, freah water was also daily supplied, and was 
a great requisite. This bird became, on account of its 
inoffensive and pleasing habits, a great favourite with us, 
and lived in perfect harmony with many other species, its 
residence being in a garden aviary. It was remarkably quick 
in all its motions, to the great discomfiture occasionally of its 
companions. "We bad at one time in the same place a pair of 
godwits ; these pretty creatures were in the habit, after heavy 
rains, of boring in the soft gravel of their enclosure in order to 
procure their favourite food, worms, and often, when so em- 
ployed, the Rail from his hiding-place would watch their 
motions, and when one of them brought up in his beak a 
bright and tempting worm, this little creature would rush to 
the spot, snatch the worm from its captor, and retreat with it 
to his shelter, before the astonished godwit had recovered 
from his surprise ; indeed, so »]uick were his motions, if any 
attempt was made to catch him, that his speed was greater 
than the eye could follow, his transit across the cage having 
only the appearance of a shadow. At other times he would 
walk carefully and sedately about, but would seldom come 
forth to feed when any one watched, unless tempted by a 
small frog, or something equally irresistible. It was a curious 
thing to see him manage this last delicacy ; if about half- 
grown he would take it by one of the hind legs, and tightly 
holding it in his beak would wash and beat it about in the 
water-pan until no strength, motion, or stiffness remained in 
the reptile, he would then begin to draw it into his beak as 
the boa- eon strict or is said to do his prey, swallowing it by 
degrees until all had disappeared. We have the bird still in 
a glass-case stuffed, in its usual attitude, the same as we 
represent it. 
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The locality in which we very oflcn meet witli this species 
is by the ri»er-Bi(le, among the thickest herbnge, flags, osier- 
beds, and muddy ditches, and also fretjuently perched on the 
lower branches of orer-hanging willows, and ash, and elder 
trees. 

We have seen it more frequently during the severest win- 
ter Treather than at any other time, but never more tlian a 
pair in one spot. It conceals itself almost as cleverly as the 
landrail, but owing to its silence must be put up by a dog, 
or surprised in an exposed situation. On the continent of 
Europe it is considered a migratory visitant, but this may be 
owing to its close habits, and to its being more observed dur- 
ing its passage in the spring and autumn. 

The flight of the Water Rail is slow and apparently ill- 
sustained, for we never saw it even leave the neighbourhood. 
This is very remarkable when we consider the several au- 
thentic accounts of many of them having at different times 
been seen and even captured several hundred miles from the 
land, as before-mentioned. This bird runs with great ease, 
not only on the ground, among the cover of grasses and tha 
thickest aquatic herbage, but also along the branches of 
and railings. 

The food this species generally looks for in a natuisl statA 
is worms, slugs, aquatic insects, and the smallest frogs, &c. 

The nest, which is composed of grasses and sedge, is very 
difiicult to And, owing to its being so closely concealed among 
the thickest herbage, and more generally placed in spots 
where one can hardly ever keep a footing. Now and then- 
a nest is found on the banks of the river Mole, in Surrey, 
where it is more easily taken, in consequence of the nature of 
the ground and luxuriant growth of sedge-weeds; tl 
are, in size and colouring, as represented in our Plate. 

The Water Rail measures from eleven to eleven inchea 
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and a half in length ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, 
four inches nine lines ; the beak, one inch nine lines, dusky 
at the tip and upper ridge, and bright red at the base, which 
colour fades gradually in that of the dusky tip ; the eye is 
Venetian red. The top of the head, neck, back, sca- 
pulars, "wing-coverts, tertials, and rump, are olivacious dusky 
brown, with black oval centres to the feathers ; the quills are 
dusky, as also the tail. A streak over the eye, the cheeks, 
chin, sides and front of the neck, and breast are bluish 
slate-colour ; the sides and flanks are barred black and white ; 
the vent is raw umber ; under tail-coverts, soiled white. The 
legs are brownish-claret, with bluish joints. 

The male and female are alike. 

The egg figured 207 is that of the Water Rail. 
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The Spotted Crake, although considered a summer visi- 
tant in Great Britab, occnra more frequently in milder 
climates than in our own ; and the exceeding stealthinees 
of its habits, combined with its actual rarity, concur to render 
it a bird very seldom obtained. The most northern lati- 
tude of this species in Europe is the central part of Sweden, 
from whence it extends over all the southern countries of 
the European continent, occurring more plentifully on ap- 
proaching the south and south-east. In Asia it is variously 
distributed according to the temperature of the land, and 
it has frequently been obtained from Africa. 

The locality frequented by the Spotted Crake is flat, low, 
and marshy land, particularly where the ground is well 
covered with flags and sedges ; and in countries whose climate 
suits this species it is very plentiful. 

The middle of March is the time when this species begins 
to migrate northward from its winter retreat in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. Like 
many other species of birds, this also chooses the night for 
its time of migration. 

There is little doubt that the Spotted Crake breeds in 
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Englimd; but on ttccount of tlic locuHtiea it frequents i 
llie usual circurafltances that cause those spots to be left 
undisturbed during the breediug season, St is more difficult 
to find tie nest and eggs than it is to meet with the bird 
itself; we allude to the cireumatance of the meadows being 
generally left unfrequented until after hay-making, during 
which time the young of Crakes and many other birds, must 
have lad time to quit the nest. 

In our neighbourhood, birds of the present family arc 
every now and then met with, and a young of the pre- 
ceding year of the Spotted Crake was shot in April by 
a person who is exceedingly fond of this sport, and who 
fires at every bird that gets up, pursuing this pastime through- 
out the year. A water-spaniel is the best dog for finding 
this species, as it invariably hides among the tallest and 
tliekest sedges, or among alder and willow busies during 
the day : and the most likely spots in which to find it 
are the thick grassy edges of a ditch : so much does this 
bird conceal itself among thick foliage, that it ia frequently 
unable to fly up for want of room to espjmd its wings. 
On high and dry ground it is in vain to seek for the Spotted 
Crake, but it is occasionally found in woods and forests 
wlcrc swampa occur. 

When the present species ventures by some chance into 
open ground during the day, it is seen to run with long 
strides, and so fast and low to the ground that it resembles 
more a lat tlao a long legged bird ; to which resemblance 
its dark brown colour greatly contributes, and deceives 
sportsmen who are unacquainted with it. Its very light 
weight allows the bird to run with ease over the surface of 
water-plants ; it is also very expert in swimming, which 
it perf<^^■nB with ease and keeps up with some continuance. 
When the Spotted Crake is put up by a 
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disturbed, it flies very unsteadily, and its legs hang down 
like those of the water rail, and the same wonder-stirring 
question remains unexplained, as in respect to the rails in 
general, namely, how the bird can possibly keep on the 
wing for a time sufficient to perform migratory journeys. 
It has been observed that when the Spotted Crake flies 
up in the evening, during the season of migration, it rises 
to a very great height in the air, wliere, free from currents 
arising from trees, hills, and buildings, it flies with much 
greater ease and rapidity. 

The food of this bird consists of worms, slugs, aquatic 
insects, and seeds, on which it thrives to such a degree 
that it becomes quite covered with fiit towards the autumn, 
and its flesh is exceedingly well flavoured. 

The nest of this species is constnicted of the decayed 
stalks of rushes and water plants, capable of floating on 
the water, and the inside is very thickly lined, and well 
rounded to secure the safety of the eggs ; as the places 
chosen for the nest are generally the moist and boggy 
prominences that rise above the water, it requires to be 
able to float on the surface during heavy rain or floods. 
The eggs are numerous, being from nine to twelve in num- 
ber — eighteen even have been found together, but these 
were probably the produce of more than one parent bird. 
The hen sita tlirce weeks on the eggs before hatching, and 
the young on their first appearance are entirely covered with 
black down. 

The Spotted Crake is very capable of being tamed to 
a certain degree, and therefore easily kept in confinement, 
provided a frequent supply of tresh water is not forgotten : 
the best food is bread and milk, and chopped raw meat 
intermixed, sometimes with the addition of a few worms 
and snails or slugs of the smaller kinds. 
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The entire lengtli of tlic Spotted Crake is nine inchea ; 
I the beak iiicaeurcE nice lines ; tlio tarsus, one Inch four 
rlincE; the naked part of the tibia, six lines; the middle 
I toe, including the claw, one inch eight lines; the wing, 
I from the carpus to the tip, four inches and three quarters. 

The colouring of the adult bird is as follows, and when 
I closely esauiined is very beoutifiil. The top of the head, 
I seek, back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and tail are olivaceous- 
I brown, with a dusky spot in the centre of each feather, and 
I- all, except the feathers on the top of the head, are beautifully 
I q)otted or edged with pure white ; the quills are dusky 
' hair-brown ; the forehead, throat, and a streak over the eye, 

are purplish-grey; the two latter njinutely spotted with 

white ; the nape thickly spotted with black and white ; 

the cheeks arc cinereous, spotted with black ; the front of 
i the neck and breast are oil-green and grey, spotted with 

while ; belly and vent pearl-grey, the sides barred with 
I Uack, white, and olivaceous-brown ; the beak is olive-yel- 
I low, and orange at the base ; the eyes are red-brown ; the 
I legs and feet olive-yellow. The male and female are very 
I nearly alike, but the cheeks of the female are reddish, and 
I spotted with brown. 

The young birds have the upper parts more greenish, 

and the white spots are more rounded and fewer in number ; 

the belly more white, and the beak and legs are greener in 
\ j^lour, and tinged with dusky. 

The egg figured SOS is that of the Spotted Crake. 
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Baillon's Crake is an occasional visitant in this country, 
but owing to its crake-like habits it is not frequently seen ; 
nor is it bo nmch sought after as it might be if the bird were 
more worth looking for in a profitable point of view. 

The geographical distribution of this Crake is very exten- 
sive. In France it is by no means uncommon, and is known 
to breed annually all along the coast. Mr. Baillon, after 
whom it is named, has met with it in the marshes of Picardy; 
it also inhabits Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Hungary, and 
Dalmatia; and is found on the banks of the Elbe and 
Saale in Germany, From Africa and Asia several specimens 
are on record, and they differ in no respect from our own. 
The localities the bird frequents arc the same as those of the 
spotted crake, namely, low, wet situations by rivers, ditches 
&c., where the vegetation is thickest, among which it hides 
and runs with case, and with an indescribable velocity, owing 
to its very narrow formation. 

Several specimens have, from time to time, been obtained in 
Britain at most seasons of the year, both in spring, summer, 
and the depth of winter, although it is usually said to be a sum- 
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mcr visitant. Tlie proper place to look for it, is among thick 
herbage with the aid of a water-span iel. When it is flushed 
during the day, it only flics to a short distance, and it requires 
perseverance to make it take wing a second time from among 
the grassy or reedy cover where it has found shelter. Wht 
a Crake of this species has been obtained alive, it soon 
comes accustomed to its cage, its keeper, and its food ; which 
latter should consist of bread and milk, with chapped raw 
meat, worms, and insects. In a natural state it feeds on 
aquatic insects and their larvse, small beetles, and spiders, b«l 
rarely, it is believed, on vegetable matter. 

The present species runs very fast, swims with ease and 
grace, and is capable of diving when such a movement is 
required for the sake of safety ; its flight is better sustained 
than that of most rails, to which its lesser weight and p] 
portionately longer wings contribute greatly. 

The note of Baillon's Crake, is a sort of low whistle whit 
can hardly be described, 

The locality chosen for the reproduction of the species is 
mentioned before ; the spot selected is muddy, soft ground, 
overgrown with flags, and tushes, or long grass ; the nest 
s formed of stalks and leaves of water plants, and is 
closely interwoven with blades of grass of divers sorts, so as 
to make it secure from any rising water, and is deep within 
for the security of the eggs, whicL are generally seven or eight 
in number. The hen bird sits very closely, and on leaving 
the nest, she bends the surrounding blades over the fabric so 
as to conceal it from the view of any intruder, 

The measurements of Bainon''s Crake are as followi. 
entire length six inches and a-lialf; the wing, from the 
to the tip, four inches ; the beak, eight lines ; the naked paif^ 
of the tibia, five lines ^ the tarsus, one inch one line ; th^' 
middle toe, including the claw, one inch and a-half. 
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The colouring of the adult male is, on the top of the head, 
and back of the neck, wood-brown; back, scapulars, and 
wing-coverts, yellowish-brown, with a tinge of olive, and 
marked with oval and triangular white spots that are sur- 
rounded with black, and some of them have a black spot 
in their centre ; the flanks, vent, and under tail-coverts are 
black, transversely barred with white ; the throat, cheeks, and 
regions of the eyes, frontal part of the neck, sides, breast, and 
belly, bluish slate-colour ; the beak is olivaceous-green, legs 
and toes flesh-coloured brown ; eyes reddish brown ; the 
quills and middle tail-feathers, brownish dusky ; the outer 
edge of the first quill -feather, white. The female resembles 
the male, her colouring is, however, somewhat paler. 

The young bird has the throat and middle part of the belly 
white, with transverse uneven bars of brown ; the flanks 
olivaceous, with white spots ; the spots of the upper parts are 
fewer in number than in the adult. 

The egg figured 209 is that of Baillon'*s Crake. 
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The Olivaceous Crake is a rare visitant in Great Britain, 
more so than the preceding species. It seems to have ob- 
tained the trivial name it bears in our cabinets, more from 
the colouring of its beak and legs than from its plumage, 
since the colouring of its feathers is less olivaceous than that 
of the two former species. 

This Crake is the least numerous of all its family in this 
country, it has been obtained in few instances, and apparently 
does not like the climate ; in Holland it is also rare ; but 
towards the south and eastern parts of the European con- 
tinent it is more frequently met with, and in many parts by- 
no means uncommon ; for instance, in Turkey, Hungary, 
Italy, and the south of France. The late arrival of this 
bird in the spring of the year in Europe from the wanner 
climates of Africa, induces us to class it among birds very 
susceptible of cold ; before the middle of May it hardly ever 
arrives, and returns again in August. 

We are not able to say whether this species inhabits 
America, as we have no certain accounts of it ; neither have 
we seen any specimens in cabinets that were obtained from 
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llience. The locality the Olivaceous Crake frefjuents is 
muuh the same as the last described ; the specimens obtained, 
were met with more in open ground than in cover of rushes, 
sedges, weeds, &c., and it may thus be concluded, that the 
bird is not so partial to a thick grassy cover ; it has been 
known to frequent some open grounds, that lay low, withont 
being wet or marshy, during the greater part of the summer, 
in which situation it was almost daily observed by the owner 
of the land, who was himself an ornithologist, The present 
species difTera from the last, in not unfrequently perching 
on the branch of a tree, only concealing itself under some 
few overhanging leaves. During the spring of tlie year, it 
resorts to the usual cover of grassy and reedy places, where 
it seeks for a spot to make arrangements for its nest ; 
the extensive muddy flats that surround ponds or slow 
streams, suit its habits particularly, and in such localities the 
nest is generally placed among the rushes. The nest is the 
most diflicult of all its family to 6nd, not only on account 
of its being so cleverly concealed, but because it is placed in 
the most inaccessible parts of the soft ground ; it requires in 
the first place an exceedingly good dog, even where a pair of 
these birds is known to be, and besides an apparatus of 
planks to reach the spot. 

Before the end of May or beginning of June, the Oliva- 
ceous Crake does not begin the construction of a nest, by 
which time the rushes have attained one foot in height; the 
neat itself is placed either on a tuft of rushes, or on the 
very surface of the water ; in which case the surrounding 
rushes are bent down and interwoven with grasses, Stc, so as 
to forno a cradle, and when the bird sits on the eggs, she 
draws the next leaves of the rushes over her in the shape of 
a hood ; the she of the nest is consequently much larger than 
that of the spotted crake. 





The «g)is art eiglil ht ten in number, measure fourteen 
linn in Icniirtli nml len in wldlli, arc pcrfectir egg-eliaped, 
and niiooLli, bill tiilli vcrv littlo polish ; th« ground colour 
is light olive- brown, sjwlled with d:trker brown, very 
mncli in the manner of the Inst species, but more distinct. 
Tho young, which are covered with black down, run out of 
the nest as •oon aa they are dry, and much resemble mice. 
The food of the Olivaceous Crake consists in insects and 
their larviCi which it obtains in swamps and bogs, small 
snails together with their shells, and rarely wonns, many 
grass seeds and vegetable productions, with which it swallows 
grains of sand and minute pebbles ; in the stomach of thia 
bird, several remains of beetles of divers sorts have been 
found, as also, empty shells of small mollusca ; among others 
were the remains of flies, gnats, grasshoppers, and waters 
spiders. During the day, the bird ia constantly engaged in 
the pursuit of these insects, of which it seems ever to find a 
great supply. In confinement, the Olivaceous Crake is very 
expert in catching flies whenever they come within its reach ; 
ants' eggs and meal worms are a favourite food, and on bread 
and milk it thrives well, and becomes very sociable. 

The appearance of this Crake when on the grouiid is very 
elegant, the head and neck are then prettily thrown back, the 
body carried horizontally, and the tail lowered ; when it runs 
it generally bends its legs considerably, and moves on with 
great velocity, its speed being so great that the legs are 
hardly seen. 

This bird is very expert in swimming, dives if necessary, 
and runs over the green weeds that float on the surface of the 
water, without making apparently the least impression. The 
flight is wavering, very near the ground, and is seldom pro- 
longed to any great distance ; when surprised and fired at, it 
rarely lakes wing, but runs for shelter ; in which it rcsenw- 
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blcH the rcat ol' its family. Towanls tlic evening ono may 
get sight of this bird when it cornea running out of a bcil of 
reeds, in order to surprise some noctumaJ insect, which it 
pursues into open ground. The present species has a very 
great pecuHarity ihat belongs solely to itself, namely, its 
curiosity; if a person who is acquainted with the habits of 
the bird very carefully approaches the spot where an in- 
dividual is known to be, it may be seen to come to an edge 
of the swamp and utter its piping call-note, as it were in 
astonishment at what it sees. 

The dimensions of the Olivaceous Crake are taken from 
a specimen in the British Museum, from which our drawing 
was made for the quarto edition ; it is an adult female. 

The entire length Is seven inches ; the wing, from the 
carpus to the tip, is four inches and one eighth ; naked part 
of the tibia, three lines and a half; the tarsus, one inch three 
lines ; the middle toe, including the claw, one inch five 
lines. 

The beak of the adult male is green, with the base flesh 
red ; the legs and feet are green, with an olive tint ; the 
eyes, red. The top of the head, neck, back, and all the 
upper parts brown, with a golden yellow tint ; the middle of 
the back black, with some white streaks and spots ; the 
quill-feathers are dusky brown ; the tertials have the centres 
of the feathers black, and their edges oil-green ; upper tail- 
coverts and tail dusky brown; the chin is pearl-white; the 
sides of the liead, front, and sides of the neck, breast, and 
belly, slate colour; the sides of the body under the wings, 
brown; thighs, vent, and under tail-coverts, slate colour, 
spotted with white. 

The female has the regions of the eyes pale ash-colour; 
top of the head, sides and back of the neck pale brown ; 
middle of the back black, with sparing white marks ; sca- 
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[iiilnrs brown ; wing-coverts and tertiak Jark in tlio niiiUIle 
of the feathers, anil brown edges ; quills dusky brown ; cliiii 
white ; the front of the neck, brenst, and belly, buff- col oart'd ; 
flanks and under tail-coyerts, barred with grey, brown, ami 
wliite. 

The egg figured 210 is tlmt of the Olivaceous Crake, from 
a specimen in onr collection, taken in June, IS41. at Little- 
ton, in Middlesc:;. 
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The Phalarope, better known in Britain by tlic appellation 
of the Grcif Pkalarape, is occasionally met with in tliis 
country. We ourselves killed one in December 1840, 
near Shepperton Lock on the ThameSj just before a lieavy 
EUOWBtorm, in perfect grey or winter plumage, and another 
on the 2nd of December 1841, in intermediate phunag^e. 
This latter bird was swimming on the Thames, where it 
had been seen for two days. The chestnut feathers of 
the summer plumage were still remaining on the throat of 
this specimen, some feathers of the same colour were still 
left in the nape of the neck, and the feathers on the upper 
part of the back, mmp, and tertials, were in a perfect state 
of summer plumage ; its weight, one ounce and a quarter. 

The geographical distribution of the Phalarope is ex- 
tended over Europe, Asia, and America, but it is least nume- 
rous in Europe ; its preference for the highest northern 
latitudes is well-known. In Greenland it is of very Fre- 
quent occurrence ; the severe climates of North America, 
the north of Asia, and the northern parts of Siberia seem 
to suit its habits exceedingly well, as it is found there to be 
nt home and plentiful. During the most inclement season, 
it comes southward as far as the Caspian Sea, and the north 
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of Scotland, but only accidenlally lower ; and on the con- 
tinent of Europe it is very rarely seen further Bouth than 
before mentioned. Tlie locality the Phalarope frequents by 
preference, ie invariably the sea, from whence it only departs 
during the breeding-season, lo the rivers and lakes in Its 
nearest vicinity; it has very frequently been met with at sea 
by mariners among floating icebergs. Its principal time is 
spent on the water, swimming, which it performs with ease 
and grace, nodding its head at every stroke of its legs, and 
when it runs about on the shore, it resembles the sandpipers 
in every movement, but owing to its thick feathering tie 
Phalarope looks much larger than it in reality is. We 
are enabled to Btate from experience, that its flight is ex- 
ceedingly quick, and will fairly be a match for a snipe. The 
note uttered by the Phalarope is best expressed by the 
word pick, pick ! uttered in a quick and high tone. 

The food of the Phalarope consists in insects of the 
smaller kinds, most probably those that are found on or 
near sea-weeds ; gnats, and their larvte. 

Tn the month of June several instances are named of 
the Phalarope having come to breed near ponds and small 
lakes in Iceland, Norway, Sweden, &c., but never fer 
distant from the sea-shore ; the bird deposits her four egga 
in a hollow on the ground, the nest being carefully lined 
with a few grasses, or formed among the short herbage 
present ; the parent birds are very much attached to theit 
young, and remain with them until they are fully fledged, 
and able to follow them to the sea-shore. 

The entire length of the Phalarope from the tip of its beak 
to the extremity of its tail, is eight inches and a quarter, the 
expanse of its wings fifteen inches, the wing from the carpus 
to the tip, five iuches four lines ; the tarsus one inch. 

In the plumage of the adult bird in summer, a diiskj 
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hood extends from the benk, over the top of the head 
towards the nape, the chin and throat are also duskj ; the 
space between the beak and the eye, a circle round the 
eye, the upper half of the cheek and the nape are white; 
the back of the neck, lower half of the cheek, sides, and 
front of the neck, breast, belly, vent, and under tail- 
eoverts are uniform red brown ; the back, scapulars, and 
rump dusky black, with oclire yellow margins to the 
feathers; the lesser wing-coverts lead colour edged with 
white ; greater wing-coverts darker lead colour, more broadly 
edged with white ; tertials, the same, but edged with reddish 
yellow ; quills and tail blaek ; the legs and feet are greenish 
yellow; claws black; the beak yellow at the base, and black 
at the tip ; eyes dark chestnut brown. 

The adult in winter plumage has the beak black; the 
forehead, top of the head, cheeks, chin, front and sides 
of the neck, breast, and all tlic under parts white ; a 
beautiful pearl grey under the shoulder of the wing, which 
fades into the white of the breast ; on the sides and 
upper tail-coverta are a few longitudinal pale cinereous 
dusky shafl streaks faintly marked ; on the top of the head 
is a black patch ; the back of the neck, the back, and 
scapulars are of a clear gull grey, the wing-coverta are 
greyish black, margined with white : the shoulder of the 
wing, the quills and tail-feathers are black ; the eye 
brown ; the legs pale olive coloured, the claws black. 

The legs of the immature birds are grey, with bufF- 
yellow borders to the webs of the toca ; the feathers sur- 
rounding the beak are tinged with ochre yellow, and the 
same colour Is slightly visible on the checks and the upper 
part of the breast ; the feathers of the back, scapulars, ter- 
tials and upper tail-coverts are dusky, with pale buff edges. 

The egg figured Sll is that of the Phalarope. 
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The Red-necked Phalarope is occasionally met with 
in England, but according to several accounts these birds 
arc more plentiful in the north of Scotland and the Ork- 
neys, where they also breed. The preecnl species is more 
generally and plentifully met with in the higher northern 
latitudes, as its trivial name implies, and belongs in fad 
to the north and nortli-eastem parts of Europe, the norlfa 
of Asia, and North America. In Iceland, Greenland^ 
and Lapland, this bird is very common, from whence 
it retires on the approach of the more inclement seosont 
to the coast of Scotland, the northeiTi lakes of Russia, 
the Baltic, and occasionally to Holland, France, and Ger« 
many. 

The localities it frequents in general are the Bea-coasI 
and the smaller islands or lakes, but inland rivers, ponds, 
or swampy places have not been named in a single in- 
stance as situations where it has been obtained or even 
seen. On the open sea, many miles from the land, many 
instances are on record of its having been noticed ; it hot 
there invariably been seen constantly employed in dipping 
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its head in the liquid element in search of insect food, 
on which it subsists and thrives excellently; tlio small 
soft worms that exist in such great numbers about sea-^ 
weeds, seem the chief prey of the Red-necked Phalarope ; 
on the sea shores it likewise looks for them among the 
sea-weeds : flies and gnats that hover over the surfece of 
the water, or wet ground, it also greedily consumes. 

A very remarkable circumstance is recorded by a con- 
tinental ornithologist, M. Fabcr, who states that he has 
seen the present species swim on the surface of some of 
the hot springs in pursuit of insects, where the temperature 
of the water was such that Lc could not keep his hand 
in it. 

The reproduction .of the species takes place in liigb 
northern latitudes, on the shores and banks of inland seas, 
lakes, ponds, &c., not only in flat situations, but among 
the hilly parts ; like the sandpipers they lay their eggs, 
four in number, in a hollow among the short vegetation 
of the place, or beside a small tuft of herbage ; the nest is 
very carelessly lined with a few blades of grass, &c.; these 
birds appear very much attached to each other, and after- 
wards equally so to their young brood, but, like many other 
birds, the males constantly fight for the possession of a 
chosen spot, although the nests are seldom far apart. 

The dimensions of the Red-necked Phalarope are much 
less than those of the foregoing species, the female is, how- 
ever, the larger bird in both; its entire length is seven 
inches, tlie wing, from the carpus to the tip, four inches 
three lines; the beak ten lines and a half. 

This species is very expert in swimming, and its flight 
is quick and strong. On the ground its course is graceful 
and animated, very elegant, and much like that of the sand- 
pipers. 
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The feathering of the adult male in summer ia as follows : 
the crown of the bead, the nape, and hinder part of the neck, 
sides of the breaet, and a etrcalc behind the eyes, slate 
coloured ; on the eidca of the ncek is an iraegular spot of 
bright orange brown, forming a sort of collar; the throat. 
middle of the breast, beUy, and vent, are white ; the flanks 
ore BtreakcJ with pale ash colour. The back and scapulars 
are black ; the feathers all margined with ash grey and 
brown ochre ; the wing-coverts are blackish grey ; the greater 
coverts lipped with white, which forms a bar across the wing. 
The two middle tail-feathers are black, the others slate 
colour, edged with white ; the beak is black ; the 1^ 
and toes greenish grey; eyes brown. The female is very 
much like the male, but the colouring not so bright, and 
the brown on the side of the neck not so brilliant. 

The plumage in winters differs very much, and must be 
described as follows : the forehead, streak over the eye, 
chin, throat, breast, belly, yent, and under tail-coverts 
white ; the top of the head, tlie nape and the border of the 
ear-eoverts are blackish grey ; the sides of the neck and 
breast are grey, with a purplish hue ; back, scapulars, and 
wing-coverts are black ; the feathers of the first being edged 
with brown ochre, the rest with pearl grey ; the greater 
wing-coverts are tipped with white, which produces a while 
bar across the wing ; the quills arc black ; the beak black ; 
the legs and feet greenish grey. 

The young or immature birds have the top of the head 
black, the back black, with brownish yellow edges ; all the 
under parts white ; the beak and legs the some as in the 
adult winter plumage. 

The egg figured 212 Is that of the Red-necked Phalarope. 
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The Coot is of common occurrence in these islands, 
arriving in large flocks for tfie winter, from the more northern 
latitudes ; many remain with us during the year, and breed In 
numbers on divers large ponda that are supplied with rced- 
beds. In the south of England the numbers are greater than 
in the northern counties or Scotland, and towards the ap- 
proach of winter they generally migrate southward, not only 
from Scotland, but from other northern parts, such as 
Sweden and Denmark, when their numbers increase in Nor- 
folk, and south of that county to a very great extent ; at 
that time of the year, namely, during the months of Decem- 
ber and January many persons go iti pursuit of this bird, 
but it is so exceedingly watchful, that it requires great 
caution and management in order to approach it within gun- 
shot. The geographical range of the Coot is very extensive ; 
it inhabits more particularly the moderate temperatures. In 
Europe it extends not farther north than central Sweden, and 
in Asia, only to the southern parts of Siberia. In America 
it does not go beyond the southern borders of Canada, 




from llicncc, however, as far soutli ob Brazil , and it is also 
founil in Jumnicu am\ most of tlie West Indian Islands. In 
Africa it is known, from nortK to south, Ijut the greater 
numbers are mcl with in Europe and Asia. 

In the fall of the year tlie numbers tliat congregate in some 
counties for the purpose of migration arc not only hundreds, 
biit several thousands. In the months of October and Novem- 
ber, the autumnal migration is carried on, and in March and 
April they return again. A black mass of these birds at such 
times literally covers some lakes and ponds to a great extent ; 
when they take wing, or arc on their journey, the birds may 
easily be distinguished from ducks by their irregular and 
disorderly arrangements of flight. The Coot travels by 
night, starting about dusk, and settling in the best locality 
ai hand at day-break, which accounts for its irregular appear- 
ance on ponds from one day to another. In some instances 
a Bock may be found on the surface of some snug inlet of the 
sea, although it does not prefer the sea if inland water is 
within reach. 

Early in the spring of the year, when the evening is very 
still, and the moon bright, these birds may be heard flying 
over and uttering their call-note, and if one has the patience 
to wail for an hour longer, the larger flights are almost sure 
to follow the forerunners ; these birds being among the first 
that travel northward arc, as it were, giving notice of the 
iipproaching mild weather of spring, and ate therefore very 
interesting to the observer of nature. 

The principal locality chosen by the Coot, is still deep 
water where large beds of reeds and rushes grow either in 
patches, or surrounding the margin of the water, and there 
the bird is constantly swimming about either among the 
rushes, or near to them ; it does not often come on shore 
xinlcBs some strip of land extends fur into the lake or pond^ 
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Tlie sea and open rivers it ilocs not frequent, for want of tlic 
reedy concealment in wliich it delights. 

The roosting- place of the Coot is on a tuft of grass or 
reeda as far from the shore as can be found, on whicb it 
either stands on one leg, or squats ; the only way to ap- 
proach it is in a boat, and then even great silence must be 
preserved. When the bird is by chance seen to walk on the 
ground, its appearance is not very elegant, owing to the 
formation and backward position of the legs, and the attitude 
it necessarily requires to keep its balance, which is by carry- 
ing its breast high, back arched, and tail lowered ; in running 
it ia obliged to take long strides, in order to prevent treading 
on its own long toes ; but the strides when quickened by fear 
increase its speed most wonderfully. 

When an enemy approaches while the Coot swims on open 
water, it stretches its head and neck out at full length, aids 
its course by flapping its wings, and runs on the surface of 
the water with its pattering feet, thus producing an incredible 
noise. Where many of these birds are acting in concert, 
the sound may better be fancied than described. 

When jmrsued by a dog, it dives readily, and swims under 
water to a great distance ; on reaching the reedy cover, it 
takes hold of the stalks of the plants under water, and only 
stick its beak out for air, until the danger is past ; and it thus 
becomes very difficult for dog or man to find it again. We 
need not add that the present species is very shy, but ex- 
perience has proved that it may soon be tamed in confine- 
ment where the required surface of water can be enclosed, 
and food be provided, among which com is a great in- 
gredient ; under such circumstances, it thrives very well, and 
lives for a length of time. 

The call- note of the Coot is very peculiar, and maybe 
heard at some distance, it sounds like kew, or crew, it is 
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cilhcT uttered singly or several times in succesgion, wlien 
it almost sounds like the barking of a Email dog ; the young 
birds pipe like young dueks. 

The food eonsists in water inBectg, their larree, nnd divers 
aquatic vegetable productions, such as buds, flowers, and 
Beeds ; neither Bshes nor frogs have been found in the 
stomach of the Coot, but com of several kinds, which it 
obtains during the quiet hours of the night. During the 
spring of the year the bird dives very frequently when in 
pursuit of food, wliicli 18 attributed to the aquatic vegeta^ 
tion not liaving reached the surface of the water. 

In the month of March the reeds and sedges have not 
attained a sufficient height for the cover of a nest, and 
consequently the Coot chooses some last year's tuft that 
has remained untouched by the hand of man, and in many 
cases the formation of a nest is deferred until May. From 
the time of their arrival the birds begin to fight among 
themselves for the preference of some chosen spot ; when 
several pairs, however, find shelter in a place proper for the 
puri^osc, the fights of the male birds are thus constant; 
in some instances, the females join in the same until they 
begin to lay their eggs. The foundation of the nest con- 
sists generally of the stumps of last year's rushes that arc 
just level with the water, and the tallest arc then bent down 
to a centre, and interwoven by means of thinner herbage ; 
frequently it is placed on some floating bunch of rushes, or 
even entirely constructed of floating materials, where the 
surrounding rushes prevent it from drifting : the size of the 
nest is about eighteen inches in diameter, to a foot in height, 
the interior cup is just deep enough to hold the eggs, and 
sufficiently well constructed lo keep them dry. About the 
time that the nest is made, the Burrouuding reeds have at- 
tained a sufficient height to allow the nearest to be bent 
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down over tlie nest, and they tliiis form a perfect umbrella 
or hood, which sheltera it from view, and also keeps out 
the raio. 

The number of eggs ranges from seven to fourteen in 
one nest, and as we figure the egg of the natural size, and 
from a very good specimen, we shall not describe it further. 
In three weeks the young brood make their appearance, they 
are covered with a dingy black down, with a reddish-brown 
head ; they leave the nest as soon as they arc dry and 
follow their parents in the thickest parts of the rushes. 

On the least approach of danger they become silent, but 
at other times they are incessantly calling out. The parents 
express much care for their young ; the mother feeds them 
while the father more generally watches for their safety. 
When the weather is cold or raw, the young return to the 
nest for a week or two to roost, and when a nest gets dis- 
turbed, the eggs or young destroyed, the parents make in- 
variably a new nursery and lay for the second time, but 
hardly ever more than eight eggs. The flesh of the Coot 
is not very good either in appearance or flavour, and 
therefore nnfrequently sold in the market for the purposes of 
food. 

The dimensions of the ailult Coot are as follows : entire 
length sixteen inches ; the wing, from the carpus to the 
tip, eight inches ; the beak measures one inch ten lines ; 
the tarsus two inches two lines ^ the middle toe three inches 
three lines. 

The head and neck are black ; the back, wings, wing- 
coverts, tail, and all the upper parts black, with a tinge 
of deep ash-coJour ; the under parts are deep ash-grey ; on 
the front of the head is a white patch of a substance like 
kid leather; the beak is white, tinged with carmine; eyes 
pure carmine-red; the legs and toes are cinereous-ash, with 
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a Ungo of olive nt the jninU ami borders of the wpbs of 
Uie toea ; tlio tibb U liriglil onngv and carmine red. Tliv 
ninle and f<>midi' nrc alike ; tlie young arc much jialer in 
colour, and tiji- fnmlHl plate oii the ti<md is smaller, 
'i'he eg^ figural 213 is that of tlie Coot. 
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The Moor-lien is a common and half-domes ticatcd in- 
habitant, tliTOUghout the year, of almost all our rivers, ponds, 
streams, and lakes, preferring slow streams and still water to 
rapids, and the shelter of flags and sedges to open ground. 

Throughout Europe, from Siberia to thR most southern 
extremities it is also plentiful, but in Denmark and Sweden 
it is not frequent ; we may therefore conclude that the milder 
and warmer climates suit its habits better tban the cold. 
In Africa the Moor-hen is met with by most observing tra- 
vellers as far south as the Cape. 

During the summer months thia bird frequents our inland 
rivers, ponds, and most of th'e quiet watet-courses , but dur- 
ing frosty weather it is driven from some of them by the ice, 
and resorts naturally to the sharper streams or very sheltered 
creeks that remain open. 

During the winter it is very amusing to go in search of the 
Moor-hen, particularly when the water is open and the sedges 
half decayed, as the bird generally runs for shelter under some 
root of a willow or alder that grows by the side of the water, 
and remains for a considerable time in its safe retreat just out 
of reach of a dog, who cannot easily dislodge it in any other 
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VKf than by its fmiilk' gestures. Wlien the bird files off il 
ia easilv iihot, ux ilit flight is glov, nnd In n straight line ovei 
the surface of th<; wtitcr. In diving it ia very expert, and il 
ftlao runs with cose over the aquiLtic plants ; the water beinj 
its QSOal place of resort, awimming comes naturally to it. 

The food of the Moor-hen consists in worms, slugs, ant 
aquatic insects, which latter it is in pursuit oF during thi 
entire day, swimming among the broad leaves of the water 
lilies ; and towards the evening it runs about on the meadowi 
ill search of worms, slugs, grasshoppers, &c. 

Throughout the month of March the noise that the Moor 
hen makes towards the dusk of the evening in sport, whil 
chasing its mate and fighting for Its partner. Is very peculla 
ami incessant, much resembling the bark of a small dog ; am 
they are so much engaged in this pastime, that they contiDU' 
it even while a spectator is looking on. The nest, which i 
composed of sedges, and either placed among the thickes 
parts of the rccds or among the intricate, exposed roots o 
trees that grow on tlie banks, is generally very well concealed 
and just above high-water mark ; It is very well and strongl 
constructed, and contains from seven to eight eggs, and some 
times more ; we remember taking two nests In one day, the on 
having nine and the other ten eggs, these nests were both place 
among the roots of trees on the banks of the river Mole, b( 
twecQ Eshcr and Cobham, in Surrey. 

The Moor-hen Is a very ornamental bird on the wate 
nodding its head very gracefully at every stroke of its leg 
and its oppearaiiee indicates the retired quiet of the country 
for its timid nature scares it within cover on the least aj 
proach of noise, and it very soon leaves Its haunt if the buf 
din of men encroaches on its territory. 

The length of the Moor-hen is thirteen inches, its wing, froi 
the carpus to the tip, six inches nine lines. 
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The colouring of the plumage is apparently black, but on 
closer inspection very rich and beautiful ; the head, neck, 
breast, and sides of the body are deep purplish-grey, the belly 
and vent are dirty white, under tail-coverts clean white, and 
the sides and thighs streaked with white ; the back, wings, 
rump, and tail, are very dark brown, with a tinge of olive, 
that appears very rich, owing to the silky texture of the fea- 
thers ; the beak is of a delicate greenish yellow, the base of 
which is beautifully ornamented with bright red, that extends 
to the forehead ; the eyes are dusky, and the legs and feet 
pale mellow green, with a bright red band around the naked 
part of the tibia ; the toes are ornamented with the requisite 
scaled fringes that aid the bird in swimming and diving. 

The egg figured 214 is that of the Moor-hen. 
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The Ojsler Catclicr is indigenous in Great Hritain, aii< 
very plentiful where tlie locality suits its habits ; it is alsi 
mut with on moGt of ibc European sca-coosU, from the mos 
northum latitudes to the Mediterranean Sea, and aloDg tbi 
Atlantic Ocean as far asScncj^iil. In Asia it is less frequent 
but in America it ranges from tlic Hudson's Bay as far soutl 
as Bermuda, The sea-eoaats of Iceland, the Faro Isles, thi 
Hebrides, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, France, am 
Spain, are its chief haunts, where the bird occurs in grea 
numbers ; the isles on the west coast of Jutland are ver 
numerously inhabited by the Oyster Catcher, Abon 
inland rivers and takes it is now and then seen, but onl' 
occasionally, and under peculiar circumstances. 

The Oyster Catcher is generally considered to be a mi 
gtatory species, but it seems not to leave Iceland at any timi 
of the year altogether, and only retires from its northern ti 
its southern extremity during the most inclement seasons o 
the year, and the same circumstance may be observed ii 
Great Britain. In the Baltic it is said to arrive in th< 
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spring and depart in the autumn, as Boon as its young become 
fnll grown and have moulted. About the end of August 
it disappears, and this migration of the moat northern con- 
tinues no longer than the month of October; by the end of 
March and April it returns to its breeding-ground. During 
the time of migration the flocks amount sometimes to 
several liuiidreds, which fly in the same manner as wild 
geese, being headed by one bird, and extending in two open- 
ing, slanting lines ; they fly at that time at a great elevation, 
as well during the day as the night season. The clatter of 
their voices may generally be heard at a great distance, and 
is by far more clamorous when they fly in an irregular man- 
ner, which sometimes happens through some accidental dis- 
turbance, than when their flight is performed in the before- 
mentioned regular order. 

That the principal locality inhabited by the Oyster Catcher 
is the sea-coast is already sufiiciently explained, but we 
have to add that the favourite ground on which the bird 
passes its time during the day, is where a soft black surface of 
mud covers the sandy or stony bottom tliinly; or where scant 
patches of grass and marine vegetation are intermixed with 
humid spots, and the ground here and there broken by the 
ebb and flow of the tide. 

During high water the bird passes its time on the nearest 
meadows or eomfields, but as soon as the tide turns it seeks 
the newly- furnished, uncovered flats, where its table is again 
richly supplied with food of great choice. 

The general appearance of the Oyster Catcher is peculiar 
and rather handsome, and for its usual attitude we must 
refer our readers to our Plate. When on the ground, it runs 
like the sandpipers with easy and short steps, although it is 
well able to run fast if required ; it swims readily, but to no 
great distance, and dives when danger prompts it to do so. 




saukaAftBttDs. 

On tlie wing tliU bird is rery Htroug: it beats the a 
the mAiilUT of duclui and sails a short distance just li 
alighting. The Oyster Catcher is a lively bird, atid Toti 
pUying not only with its nwn species, but also with i 
gulb Olid terns, besides wliich it fretiuciillv fights Tor the jhw- 
sesaion of a mate, a. chosen breeding -pi ace, or food ; attacking 
under such circumstances much larger birds than itselT, and 
driving them from the ground. 

The present species is very shy and watchful, so that a 
perton c»n very rarely approach it within gun-shot ; it is at 
the same time on very good terms viih liarmless persons, sudi 
aa shepherds ; it feeds morning, evening, and during tbe 
night, and roosts mosL generally during the middle of the day, 
standing on a stone, shelf of a rock, or bank, sometimes resting 
on one leg and sometimes on both ; trees of all descriptions it 
avoids for fear of being surprised, nnd eonscquently never 
perches by any chance. 

It IB a. well-known fact that the Oyster Catcher is not only 
a very liardy bird, but ae lenacioos of life he a cat, for when 
one of llieui is brought to the ground by a gun-shot, which 
lucerales its wing ever so much, it may moat generally be 
kept alive in confinement for a great length of time, and 
the wound heals without much trouble. 

I'ho sociability of the Oyster Catcher is equally remarka- 
ble ; they are very rarely seen singly, and about their 
breeding places they not only have their nests in nnnibers 
close together, but intermixed with those of gulls, terns, 
avocots, redshanks and divers other species. Besides their 
sociability they may probably induce otha- birds to make 
their company serviceable to themselves, for the Oyster 
Catcher is the first of the party who notices not only the 
approach of enemies, but who also attacks them and drives 
iLeiii from the neighbourhood by means of blows with tiieJi 
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strong beaks : this occurs where the enemy is a rook, crow, 
or skua. 

The call-note of llic bird in question sounds much like 
the word quip or whip, uttered in a very high tone, and 
repeated several times when on the wing ; the concert is 
generally begun by one bird in a moderate tempo, whicli 
increases to allegro, and finally presto, presto, being joined 
by an increased number of voices until all unite in the 
chorus. 

The Oyster Catcher is very easily kept in confinement, 
and when it is obtained young may be made perfectly tame, 
and kept at large in company with ducks and fowls, as it 
will roost with them in the outhouses. 

The food on which the bird subsists in a natural state 
is reported to be oysters, from whence its name originates, 
but it remains a question whetlier its beak is sufficiently 
strong to open the sliell of a living oyster, provided the 
bird could even dive for such prey ; the most probable truth 
is, that when chance puts an oyster in its way and the shell 
is open, the bird may draw the contents of the shell out 
and eat them. Muscles are frequently devoured by the 
present species, as the remains are found in the bird's stomach, 
and 30 are divers shell-fishes, worms, and marine insects, 
which it finds among the pebbles that are below the soft 
mud, and which it turns up and gnibs among with its strong 
beak. In pools, where Crustacea and small fi-y are in abun- 
dance, the bird also passes much of its time. In spots 
where tbe shore-worm {arenicola lumliricoidcs) is so numerous 
on the retiring of the sea-water that numbers may be trod- 
den to death at a time, the Oyster Catcher is most abundant, 
and its strong beak may be provided for the purpose of 
drawing these insects out of the hard sand into which they 
retire on the slightest noise. In confinement there is no 



difficulty in supjilying UiiB bird witk food, as it i 

bread, meat, and cooked vegetables, or rice, besides wliicli 

womiB and snails whenever they come in ita way. 

The nest of ihe Oyster Catcher is most generally placed 
on short grassy meadows or banks, just above higli water 
mark, and consists in a rounded hollow, scratched by the 
bird in the ground and furnished wiih a few blades of grass 
as a lining ; in it the female deposits two or three eggs ; 
on vhich she only sits during the night ; aller three weeks 
the young come forth, and run about with their parents as 
suon as they are dry. It is not difiicult to catch the young 
shortly after tbey are hatched, but they acquire very early 
lUe knowledge of running to the water, to swim, dive, and 
even to run a short distance under water for safety, so as 
to get out of reach, not only of men but of a dog. 

In consequence of the anxiety the bird shews for her 
eggs she generally approaches a sportsman within gun-shot 
during the breeding season and becomes an easy prey ; the 
young birds leave their birth-place in small companies as 
soon as they have finished their moult, and in August 
their parents follow them in like manner to milder regions 
for the winter. 

The Oyster Catclier meaaurea about sixteen inches and 
three-quarters to seventeen inches in length, the wing 
from the car^Jua to the tip ten inches and three-quarters, 
ihe beak two inches nine lines ; tarsus one inch eleven 
line.s. 

The colours of its plumage are, of the head, neck and 
upper part of the breast deep black ; the back, wings, and 
tertials the same, with a reflection of bluisli-ash colour ; the 
quills are dusky, aa also t)ic tail-feathers trom half way down 
to their tips, the basal half is white, tlie uuder parts are all 
pure white, aa well as the rump and upper tail-coverts i 
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the broad white tips on the greater wing- coverts form a very 
broad band across the wings ; the beak is orange-yellow ; 
the eyes crimson-red, and the legs and feet purplish flesh 
red ; claws dusky. 

The male and female are alike; the young only differ 
in substituting the black for dusky, the feathers being edged 
with a lighter tint, and the parts which are white in the 
adult are much tinted with sooty grey in the young. 

The egg figured 215 is that of the Oyster Catcher. 
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TURNSTONE. 



BTBEPfilLAS INTERPBES. 



The Turostonc U a winter visitant in Great Britain. 
arriving on the sea-coast during the morth of August, 
and departing again northward by the beginning of Ma; 
for the piirposoE of breeding in more aolitary localities, 

Tiic geographical diatribution of tliis bird is very widely 
extended, aa it inhabits periodically all the sea-coasts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America from Greenland to the 
very soutli. In Iceland, the Faro Isles, and Norway, it is 
plentiful and well-known. In the inland parts of Continents 
the present species is never found, or only occurs during 
its autumnal migration to the south, and birds so met with 
are cliiefly single or at most to be seen in pairs, and have 
rarely proved to be other than young birds that are driven 
inland by gales or stonny weather. 

In respect of migration the Turnstone differs greatly 
from the Oyster Catcher by journeying during the night 
only, and in pairs, but very seldom even in small parties, 
and always following the sea-coast ; this bird is also irre- 
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giilar in its return to aoy given spot wlicrc it has been the 
previous year. 

The chosen localities are sandy shores, or shingly and 
rocky coasts, here and there covered with seti-weeda, but 
on black soft muddy shores it is never seen ; it also seems 
partial to short, grassy, heath-cuvered shores during the 
breeding season. 

The general appearance of the Turnstone is very hand- 
some, owing as much to its figure as to its gay apparel ; 
its motions on the ground are graceful and dexterous, it 
runs much like the Lapwing, every now and then stopping 
short to rest or pick up food, especially when it has reached 
any elevation, either large or small ; it is able to run very 
fast, and does so when pursued before it, takes wing ; its 
flight is elegant and quick, performed generally with half- 
extended wings that are considerably curved ; its evolutions 
are very dexterous, skimming either close over the water or 
the ground, and rising high in the air it seems to depai't, 
when, on a sudden, it returns again to tlie spoL 

In its nature it is sociable among its own species, and 
among other sea-birds ; but it is one of the most shy to- 
wards man, and can consequently only be shot from some 
hiding-place during its stay with us. 

The food consists in marine insects and their larvse, which 
it obtains by turning up the pebbles and stones with its 
wedge-shaped beak; where one or more of these birds have 
frequented a certain spot on the shore, tlie number of stunea 
that liave evidently been turned over is considerable; and this 
circumstance is the origin of its name ; it feeds also on 
marine sand-worms and small cnietacea, and during high 
water it takes beetles and worms from the meadows that 
skirt the shore. 

The bird is very easily tamed, and may be kept in con- 
finement on BecLstcin's universal paste. 
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'rhi' place chosen for breeding by this species, is gener- 
ally aonio sandy shore where hcath-plunts, anti in parti- 
ticular Juniper bushes, grow, and ulso on sandy and rocky 
cousls where the ground is bare of vegetation altogether ; 
it is ri'iiiarkable, however, that tlic Tunistone has no fixed 
clioiee of locality, inasmuch that where eeveral of them 
arc seen one year, they are tnown to be entirely absent 
ihc next, and so vice versa. 

The ncsting-ptace is Bometinics formed under the shelter 
of some plant, stone, or abrupt corner, and at other times, 
(juitc open on the bare sand or siiiall broken stones ; it 
eonsists in a shallow depression, sparingly lined, if at nil, wiUi 
a few blades of grass or bent, in which three or four eggs 
are deposited, which are enialler than those of the lapwing, 
and when fresh, greenisli olive in colour, marked with spots 
and streaks of dark ash colour and olive-brown or black ; 
some specimens are much, and others little spotted, but most 
about the large end ; these eggs differ conEetjuently very 
much in their markings, and are more brownish-olive in 
collections than greeu, owing to the cliaugeable nature of 
the colours upon egg shells. 

The parent birds are very much attached to their brood, 
and greatly contribute to their being found out in conse- 
quence of tlieir noisy behaviour on the approach of danger, 
since their cries are frequently heard by the intruder long 
before the birds themselves have been observed. In Au- 
gust, when the young are full grown, they leave their birth- 
place with their parents, following the sea-shores southward 
as before mentioned, for their winter quarters. 

The present species measures about nine inches in length, 
its wings six inches ; tail two aud a half ; and the spuriou 
wing uine lines long by one in width, being therefore y 
pointed. 
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The colouring of its feathers differs so much in different 
stages, that we need not be surprised that some ornithologists 
have mistaken them for different species. The adult birds 
(male and female) resemble each other perfectly, and are not 
to be distinguished from one another. 

The feathering of the head is pure white in the spring of 
the year; from the forehead extends a velvet black streak 
over the eyelid, which lowers itself close to the eye, and 
unites directly below the eye with another that originates at 
the base of the lower mandible, and encircling the throat, ex- 
tends backwards below the cheeks without reaching the neck ; 
from the throat below this, extends around the neck to the 
back a very elegant sweep, forming a full black collar that 
descends over the entire front and sides of the upper part of 
the breast. 

On each side of the nape is also a small black patch, 
and the top of the head is ornamented with black shafts to 
the feathers. The upper part of the back is black, inter- 
mixed with rust-coloured feathering, forming irregular rows ; 
the upper shoulder-feathers are bright rust-colour, with black 
shafts, some below them are black, with rust-coloured, yellow 
and white edges, the rust-colour extends over most of the 
wing-coverts and tertials ; the lesser wing-coverts are dusky, 
with pale edges, the larger broadly tipped with white ; the 
back, rump, upper tail-coverts, and all the under parts, are 
pure white ; the two middle tail-feathers are dusky, the rest 
dusky, excepting the outer feather and the tips, which are 
white ; quills dusky, with white shafts at their base. The 
beak is black, the eyes dark brown, and the legs bright 
orange red. 

The young birds of the year have the entire plumage of 
the upper part of the body dusky, as well as the front of the 
throat ; the back feathers are edged with pale yellow, and 
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tliooe of tlic wing-coverts and tertiaU edged with niety je 
low ; tlic chin, breast, belly, vent, and under tail-cover 
white ; the legs and toes are yellowish fleeh-red ; the bo 
bluish black ; eyes dusky. 

The egg 216 is that of the Turnstone. 
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CRESTED LAPWING. 

VANELLUS GRESTATUS. 

The Crested Lapwing or Peewit is known all over Bri- 
tain, and is indigenous with us; it is a very interesting 
species, and not only considered good for the table in itself, 
but its eggs are so generally admired as a dainty relish, 
that the traffic in them is a great source of support to 
many country folks, and profitable to the shopkeepers of 
most towns. The plumage of this bird is besides exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and may challenge that of most other 
species. 

The geographical distribution of the Crested Lapwing 
extends over Europe, Asia, and Africa ; in Europe and 
Asia it is not only plentiful but in some parts very nu- 
merous ; it inhabits Siberia, Persia, aijd China, Egypt 
and Nubia : and in Europe extends from the southern 
parts of Iceland to the Mediterranean, although its num- 
bers are small in Norway and Sweden. In Great Britain, 
Denmark, Prussia, Germany, and Holland it is remarka- 
bly plentiful, especially in the latter country, owing to the 
marshy nature of the land. 
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Its pririripnt lopality ia low wet groiiml of all clescrip- 
tiana, prcrcrring the temperate and inililcr cluiiatcs during 
tlio winter, and the more northera during tlic breeding sea- 

The numbers of this npeciea appear eonsidcrably greater in 
tlie spring and autumn than at other tiniee, owiog to their as- 
scnibling in companies for their migrations. The months of 
February and March are the usual time for the spring niigm- 
lion, varying a week or two, according to an early or late 
spring ; and in October and November they return southward 
in flocks of hundreds together. 

In the south of France, Italy, and Greece great num- 
bers reside during the winter ; Sardinia also ia a very fa- 
vourite haunt during that time of the year. 

The migratory movements of the Created Lapwing are 
more usually performed during the day than the night, 
and at a considerably high elevation, keeping close together 
and moving on without any regular order. It is very 
interesting to watch these birds on the wing, as they wheel 
and turn about so exactly at the some moment that it ap- 
pears as if they were under the command of a military leader ; 
shewing thereby all their predominant colours at the same 
instant. 

This bird is restless, watchful, and very shy, avoiding 
therefore all cover of trees or plantations; it rarely ap- 
proaches buildings, and alights consequently in the most 
open and extensive meads and wastes. When a gun is 
fired within hearing of the Lapwing it is very difficult to 
approach it for a length of time within range, the experi- 
enced sportsman resorts thus to lying in wait for a flock 
under the shelter of a hedge or embankment, 

When engaged ou the ground in pursuit of its food, 
the Crested Lapwing carries its body in a horizontal dir 
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rection, standing on high or straight legs, and inclining 
its head downwards ; it runs with case and velocity. Be- 
fore it tftkea wing it lengthens Its neck, and with a spring 
raises itself from the ground ; on alighting it precipitates 
itself with a rolling motion, and skims before touching the 
ground. 

Sociability is one of the virtues of this species, as may 
be gleaned from their keeping together, which they also 
practise during the breeding season to a much greater ex- 
tent, for on the approach of an enemy they aid each other 
in mobbing even the larger birds from their neighbour- 
hood, and thus watch not only for their own safety and 
that of their nest and young, but also for that of every 
member of their congregation in concert. When the party 
roosts, during the middle of the day, some remain awake 
in order to give due notice of danger, and on the alarm 
note being given they all take wing in an instant. 

The Lapwing is very careful of its plumage, keeps it 
always in good order, and very frequently oils it all over 
with the secretion of fat near the tail ; the result of this 
is that rain-drops invariably run off its plumage. The pro- 
cess the feathers undergo during the performance of greas- 
ing is very beautiful to watch ; the beak being supplied 
with the oil, the feathers are carefully drawn through it, 
and lastly the head is also rubbed by laying it baekwards 
and smoothing the plumage in general. 

The principal food of the Lapwing consists in worms 
and insects, beside the larvaa of many species that are found 
in abundance on meadows and pasture lands. One means 
practised by them of obtaining worms in the morning early 
is by looking for worm casts, and treading the grotmd 
around tliem in order to Induce the worm to show itself, 
when by its dexterity the bird is almost certain to catch 
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it. Morning and cvcniii); arc in general the usoal times ■ 
fcoding, wliicli is continued also during moonligbt nighta. 

The ncsl of ttic present Bpecies is always on the grouiu 
among gruss or other short herbage in open eitaationi 
commons, nnd meatlows, provided there is water near at 
liand. Tliia summer we have been greatly amused by two 
pair of these birds, which had their nests among some 
wheat that had been much Bwamped, and eonsequently 
had become stunted during the spring ; the birds were 
(Idily seen hovering over the place, calling their well-known 
cry of peewit whenever a man or dog eame within sight, 
and tlie playful evolutions that were performed over the 
river in the evening and continued till dark were extra- 
ordinary, and elegant in the extreme. 

The four eggs (the invariable contents of each nest) are 
hatched in fifteen or sixteen days, and the young run about 
as soon as they are dry ; at first they are only clothed 
in down, but in a fortnight the quills appear among it, and 
they then resemble unsightly porcupines on high legs. 

The Crested Lapwing measures fuU twelve inches ; the 
■wing nine inches ; the beak ten lines and a half; the tarsus 
one inch ten lines. 

The colouring of the beak is black, the eye brown, and 
the legs and feet transparent red-brown ; the clawa dusky. 

The plumage in summer is as follows : — The head is orna- 
mented with a pendant crest, which the bird generally carries 
on a line with its beak, but which can be raised at pleasure 
in a fan shape around the back part of the cranium ; these 
feathers are black, as are also the top of the head, the entire 
front of the face Burtounding the base of the beak, the chin, 
fore part of the throat and entire upper part of the breast ; the 
rest of the head and neck are pure white ; the back, scapulars, 
wing-coverts, and tcrlials are deep bronze-green, with rich 
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reflections, including most of the colours of the rainbow. The 
quills are dusky, with the exception of the first four, which 
are tipped with white ; all the under parts are pure white ; 
the upper and under tail-coverts pale orange-brown ; the tail- 
feathers are white half way down from the base, the outer 
entirely so, and the rest tipped ; the other parts of these fea- 
thers are dusky. 

In winter plumage the throat is not so entirely covered with 
black, and the rest of the colouring is duller. 

The young of the year has a dusky streak below the eye, 
instead of the black ; the throat is white, with ash-coloured and 
brown markings, the entire plumage is edged with brown 
ochre ; the legs and feet are greenish ash-colour. 

The egg figured 217 is that of the Crested Lapwing. 
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GREY PLOVER. 

SQDATIBDLA CINBRBA. 

The Grey Plover is chiefly an autumnal visitant wra" 
U5, although some few remain witU xis during the year. It 
is a mare northern and Dorth-eastern bird in Europe than 
the Foregoing species. In Iceland and Norway it is mi^on, 
"hcreas it Is frequent in Sibtria and the northern provinces 
of Russia, equally so in North America as far as Hud- 
son's Bay, Towanls autumn it travels southward to pass 
the winter ; and descends in America as fer south as Louift- 
iana, and in Asia it extends to Java, During its autumnd 
migration it visits the Baltic, and the shores of the northeni 
ocean through Pomerania, Holstein, and Holland, whme 
it is by no means rare ; its winter quarters in Europe are 
the south of Prance, Spain, Italy, Sardinia, and i_e Grecisa 
Archipelago. 

This species, being chiefly an inhabitant of th' sea-shores, 
is very rarely met with inland, except during its migra- 
tion in the autumn ; on the west coast of Jutland and the 
neighbouring islands the birds occur in troops of hundreds 
during the spring and summer, as late as June, many ap- 
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parently paireil, and of course in their matrimonial livery. 
By the end of August these birds return there again from 
the north, but the general migration continues through 
September, October, and November, until snow and frost 
hurry them to the south. The greater numbers that occur 
OD the coast of the Baltic and in Holland in the autumn 
are believed to have come from the coast of the White Sea, 
and to be only resting there on their way towards their winter 
quarters. 

The most extensive flat shores are the chosen spots for 
the Grey Plover, provided low meadows and marsliy lands 
are within reach, on ivhich it passes most of its time during 
high-water, and returns again to the sea-shore, like most of 
its family, as soon as the waves retire. It frequents also 
those shores where heath phmts are the only vegetation. 
Hilly and rocky coasts, or parts where trees abound, it avoids 
entirely. 

This species feeds morning and evening, and roosts dur- 
ing the day time, either standing or squatting on the ground, 
and its migratory flights are performed during the night 
time. 

The food of the Grey Plover is chiefly worms, beetles, 
and their larvae, which it finds on meadows, wastes, &c., and 
marine insects, shore-worms {arenicola lumbricoides), and the 
softer shell-fishes, which it obtains on the aea-side, from among 
the sea-weeds and muddy spots. Like the golden plover 
the present species devours berries of the genus Vaccinium and 
Empetrum. 

In confinement the Grey Plover thrives very well on 
bread and milk, intermixed with a few wonns and meat. 

The general appearance of the present species is peculiar 
to itself; it walks about on the ground slowly and with 
grace, and stops every now and then to pick up its food ; it 
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CArrica itit body in & boriwntal poeition on straight legs, and 
it« liciiil very close to its body, consequently increofiDg the 
thick npiKtmncc of the head. 

Ita flight is like that of the golden plorer, and very quick, 
but it mostly opens its wings above its body before it starts, 
and thereby shcvs the block colour of its breast to great ad- 
vantage. It flics frequently near the ground, but during its 
migration it travels at a great height in companies forming 
two lines, headed by one bird ; the lines extending to the 
right and left : this species also flics faster than any other of 
the plovers. 

The adult birds of this species are very watchful, and do 
not allow a person to approach iticm within gun-ahot ; yonng 
birds are not so difficult to approach, ond sometimes during 
the middle of the day, when they roost, they are so drowi 
that it is easy at that moment to steal upon them. 

The nature of the Grey Plover is sociable, not only towai 
its own species, but to every other coast-bird ; when a pai 
of them either go towards the shore or leave it for the met 
dows and flat wastes, they unanimously keep together, 
when alighting, they uiis with every other species, and t 
jiroduee a motley group. 

The call-n(jte is very much like that of the golden plover, 
expressed somewhat like the word (/reicee or gleewee. When 
this species is obtained alive, either in a mature or young 
state, it soon becomes tame, and lives for a length of time. 

The reproduction of the species is supposed to take place 
in the most northern climates, but respecting the nest and 
eggs nothing certain is as yet known. 

The Grey Plover measures eleven Inches and a 
the beak, one inch ; the wing, seven inches eleven 1 
the naked part of the tibia, ten lines i the tarsus, one 
eleven lines. 
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In summer, the space from the base of the beak, the chin, 
throat, front and sides of the neck, breast, and belly, are 
black ; the forehead, streak over the eyes, sides of the neck 
and breast pure white ; the thighs and vent, including the 
under tail-coverts, the same. The crown of the head and 
occiput are grey, spotted with dusky ; the shafts black ; the 
nape brown, black, and white: all the upper parts black, each 
feather broadly tipped with white; the tertials and wing- 
coverts are barred with white ; the quills dusky; the beak 
black ; legs blackish-grey ; eyes dusky. 

In winter the forehead, chin, neck, sides of the breast, and 
flanks are white, spotted with brown and grey : the head and 
all the upper parts are dusky with grey edges and tips to the 
feathers, the belly, thighs, vent, and upper tail-coverts are 
white ; the tail white, transversely barred with brown, and 
tipped with brown ochre. 
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SANDERLINO. 

AHEXABU CALIUBltl. 

The Sandcrling is a peiiodjcal visitant id Great Britaiii 
tiuring its vemtil and autunmal migration, and ia said to 
liavi^ been obtaincil on most of our sea-abores. Its geo- 
gn bical dietribulion cxtcnda over moat of the northeFn 
{Mtrts of Europe, Asia, and America ; it inhabits the coasts 
of Ii-cliiiid, Grrcnland, tlio Hudson's Bay, Labrador, ami 
some part of Siberia; descending along the borders of the 
rivers and pritieipal lakes as far as Persia. During its migta- 
tion, it visits, in Europe, the coasts of the Baltic, and 
Sweden, but principally those of the northern Atlantic ; 
also England, Germany, Holland, and France, preferring 
thus the sea-coast, since its occurrence inland is but rare. 
The time of its migration is September and April, going 
northward to breed, and southward to avoid the rigour of 
the winter season. During the month of November, its 
numbers in Holland are very great, although it does not 
remain there during the winter; on its return in the 
spring, it remains on the Dutch coast to the end of May. 
The migration takes place during the night, and principally 
along the sea-shores, or across the sea itself; and the 
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locality it frequents during the daytime is flat, sandy, and 
sliingly ground, in preference to muddy or boggy spots. 

The predominant white feathering of the Sanderling 
distinguishes this bird, as well on the wing as on the ground, 
from most others of its tribe ; and the plumpness of its 
figure, shortness of its neck, as well as the puffed up feather- 
ing of the rump, enable a person who is acquainted with 
it to single it out at a glance. 

In its movements on the ground, the Sanderling shews 
much ease and swiftness, although it rarely runs to any 
great distance, but flies up if hurried ; while in the pursuit 
of food it carries its back quite horizontal, and its bead and 
neck lowered towards the ground. Althougb this species 
does not run great distances unprovoked, still it is always 
in motion, and remains longer in one and the same spot 
than most of the shore birds; it seldom becomes stationary 
except for the purpose of roosting, at which time it fre- 
quently rests in a sitting position. 

In its flight the Sanderling is very strong and graceful, ex- 
tending its wings at greater length than most others of its 
family. When the bird changes its ground, it flies invariably 
in the direction of the shore, very little above the surface 
of the water, avoiding every obstacle on the land, by 
skirting it. When it alights, it sails a short distance and 
then flutters a little before touching the ground, in order 
to break its descent. 

The Sanderling is not shy in any degree ; it is harmless 
and pleasing, and allows a person quietly to approach 
within a few paces, and affords him thus sufficient leisure 
to watch its manners and motions. If fired at, the bird 
only gets up and flics to a short distance, it can therefore 
most generally be obtained even by an inexperienced sports- 
man. 
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Sociability among its fcllowe is also one of it9 good 
<iuiilitics. For wbctlier Lbc party coneists of few or many, 
Uiuy ojirnp keep togcllicr, either during their migration, or 
llieir etay in a ploec, and wlien they arc forcibly eepaiatcd 
they unite ognin and again in the air. In Holland, vrhere 
llie Sonderling appears in such numbers, the flocks of them 
amount frequently to many hundred individuals, thus 
literally covering the ground where they alight to some 
extent. When a few only are assembled, they generally 
attach themselves to some flight of other birds of their 
size and habits, and even follow them wherever tbey go. 

The call-note of tliis little bird sounds like the word 
pil, pit ! it is uttered in a high but very soft tone, and 
therefore not heard at a distance. 

In confinement there cannot be a more pleasing and tame 
bird than the present species, and it is therefore easily 
kept. 

The food of the Sanderling consists in small worms, 
marine insects, small Crustacea and the larvse of insects, 
which it obtains by probing with its beak in tlic sand imrne* 
diately after the waves have receded, and also from among the 
pebbles which retain the substances that arc washed up by 
the last waves. 

As food for the table, the Sanderling is very good, 
and in most cases the bird is not only in good condition, 
but covered with fat to an incredible degree. 

The reproduction of this species ia believed to take place 
in the most northern latitudes to which it penetrates, bat 
up to the present time nothing more is known on tLe 
subject, although several naturalists have tried in vain to 
find the nest and eggs. 

Before we enter on describing the Sanderling's plumage, 
it is not out of place to remark how much the writers 
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oF former times liave been led into tlic error of calling tLe 
same species by different names, through the changes that 
many birds undergo during their maturing moults, 

The length of this bird is about eight inches, its wing 
nearly five inches; the beak eleven lines; the tarsus eleven 
lines ; the middle toe not quite nine lines. 

The plumage of the adult male in summer is the follow- 
ing ; a space between the eye and beak dusky, above which 
extends a buff-coloured streak, passing over the eye. The 
top of the head is rust coloured, with a black spot to 
each feather, some having white tips ; the cheeks are white 
in front, spotted with dusky, their hinder edge tinged with 
rufous ; the nape, hinder part of the neck, sides of the 
neck, back and scapulars, are rufous, the feathers being 
all marked with black, and some few tipped with white ; 
the tertials are black, and have rust-ycUow edges ; the 
quills and two middle tail-feathers arc dusky ; the greater 
and lesser wing-coverts are dusky, with the centres of the 
feathers darkest, the lower part of the back and rump 
dusky, barred with cinereous, and reddish edges to the 
feathers ; the chin, throat, sides and front of the neck, and 
upper part of the breast are more or less marked with black 
and rufous, as represented in our plate. The beak, legs, 
and feet are bluiah-blaeb, the eyes brown. All the under 
parts are pure white. 

In the winter plumage the upper parts of the bird arc 
pearl-grey with dusky shafts to the feathers; in place ol' 
the dusky space between the beak and eye, it has only 
a small black spot just before it ; the last qnill-fcather in 
the wing and the two middle tail-feathers arc dark ash- 
coloured. The wing-covcrts are all dusky with pale edges 
to each feather, the larger wing-coverts are broadly tipped 
with white, forming a bar across the wing ; the lower part 
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of the back and rump nra cintreous in the middle, ai 
white at the rides ; the upper tail-coverts are white. T 
feathers around the base of the beak, a streak over the eyi 
the fhin, throat, hrcaat, and all the under parts, are pn 
white, as also the eyelids. 

The young bird of the year resembles the adult in i 
raarkiogit, but the rufous colouring is quite wanting, wi 
the exception of a dull white that edges the feathcri 
of Llic upper ports ; the under parts are all white. 
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GOLDEN PLOVER. 



us PLUVIALIS. 

The Golden Plover ia indigenous in Britain, although 
not many, comparatively speaking, remain here to breed ; 
but their numbers receive a great accession in autumn from 
large flocks which migrate southward from their breeding- 
grounds in high northern latitudes, to pass the winter in 
our milder regions. During the winter these flocks inhabit 
low, marshy grounds, and the neighbouring fields of turnips, 
fallow lands, or meadows. 

The geographical distribution of the Golden Plover, 
ranges over many parts of the globe, principally the 
northeni half of it; it is known to inlabit periodically the 
Hudson's Bay districts, Canada, Siberia, Persia, and the 
East Indies. In Europe it occurs in Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland, the Furo Isles, the Hebrides, Scotland, 
England, Holland, and every country soutliward, to the 
borders of the Mediterranean ; and in Sardinia it is more 
numerous during the winter than anywhere before named; 
it also reaches Syria. 

The localities above mentioned are its most frequented 
haunts with us, but it also frequently occura on open 
Leath grounds, flat or liilly, and in young corn fields, and 
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i« tlicrcroro not vxcluBiveljr attached to vet groiind. About 
the latter end of Scptcmlxir the present species arrives 
here from the north, firet in small floclis, and during the 
munlli of October in laigcr, according to the season being 
more or less cold, earlier or later ; this bird can bear coM 
vcrj well, but sharp frosts, occasioning scarcity of food, 
natuiully drive it southward. 

Its migratory wanderings generally take place during the 
night, although pressing circumstances frequently oblige it 
to perform them during the day. 

In the autumn its course is observable &om the north- 
east towards the south and south-west, and in the spring 
from tlio south towards the north and north-cast ; it fiies 
at Guch times at a great elevation, and at a very rapid rate, 
oflen in hundreds together, and, like many others of it« 
kind, in a double line, being headed by one individual. 
Whea performing its journey over the sea, out of reach of 
land, and being overtaken by stormy weather or contrary 
wind, it has been frequently observed to alight on the 
water for rest, and after a while reascend and continue its 
journey. 

The food of the Golden Plover consists in worms, small 
beetles, slugs, and other insects, vegetable matter, and ber- 
ries of heath plants, which enable it to subsist on the pro- 
duce of wet and dry ground equally ; the principal feeding- 
times are morning and evening, also niost part of the night, 
when the moon or stars enable it to continue its search : 
it roosls on the ground, standing under the scanty shelter of 
some grassy tuft or heath-plant, either during the night or in 
the middle of the day. 

In confinement the Golden Plover is easily supplied with 
food, on account of the diversity of its taste, but worms and 
bread and milk will satisfy it very well. 
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The general appearance of the Golden Plover on the groiui J 
is peculiar enough to distinguish it from most others of its 
family, owing to its chequered plumage and thick round head ; 
its gait is not less distinct, for it runs with great velocity 
and for a considerable distance, now and then stopping on 
some slight elevation, in order that it may look about to 
guard against danger, as circumstances may require. 

On the wing the Golden Plover is very expert and swift, 
much resembling in that particidar the lapwing; it utters 
its shrill note continually, and consequently often endangers 
its own safety ; its note sounds like the word tluwet, tliiieee ! 
uttered at a high pitch, and considerably loud. 

In our neighbourhood we have had opportunities of ob- 
serving the manners of the present species for several years, 
and there are few winter visitors that have given us more 
pleasure to watch, or that occur in greater numbers ; it will 
hardly be necessary to remark, that we speak of the meadows 
bordering on the Thames near Chertsey. When going out 
early in the morning we have seen several flocks, particularly 
from December till March, haunting the vicinity, and either 
running about in numbers on the ground, or sweeping low 
over our heads, and by imitating their call-note, they in- 
variably approached within gvin-shot ; during the middle of 
the day they are either seen standing on the ground or 
skimming very low over it ; and in the evening, when we 
have watched for ducks or snipes just before dark, we have 
seen whole flocks of the Golden Plover come over the osier- 
beds at an incredible rate from several quarters, flying in close 
crowds to their feeding-ground on the short grass, and under 
such circumstances it is easy to kill several of them at one 
shot. 

The flesh of the Golden Plover is very excellent food, and, 
generally speaking, the birds are in good condition. 
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During minv and drizzly weatlicr the Golden Plover ap- 
[wan to bi' more active on tbe wing than at otlier timeg ; 
w)ien tbe frost is severe without snow, the bird leaves our 
iniuicdiate vicinity for heath ground, but if the enow covers 
the ground, and tlie weather is mild, they soon return to look 
for the spota that can afford them food, being exposed hj 
means of thaw ; such places being the rendezvous of tbe 
wonns and insects that are called forth by the reappearance of 
light and air 

Although tbe reproduelion of this species takes place in 
greater numbers in more northern countries than our own, 
to which the Golden Plover resorts in tbe spring of the year, 
travelling from the end of March till May, yet many remain 
behind in this and other countries during the breeding-season, 
and are then found upon open, heathy moors, eliiefly in pairs. 

The egg figured in our Plate was drawn from a specimen 
taken on Woking Common, in Surrey, a well known breeding- 
station for tbe Crested Plover. This specimen presents tbe 
jieculiar form of the egg of this species in great perfection, tbe 
larger end shewing a very perfect semicircle, and the slope, 
which leads to the smaller end, exhibiting a true straight line. 

The female, when choosing the locality for her nest, 
searches for a slight depression in the ground, and, after 
placing in it a few roots of heath-plants or grasses, deposits 
ber four eggs, which we cannot better describe than by 
referring to our figure. We may remark, that tbe epithet 
" golden,'" usually applied to this bird, is equally applicable 
to its egg. 

The female bird incubates the eggs alone, and after seven- 
teen days the young come forth, and leave the nest as soon as 
they are dry ; when danger approaches while the parent bird 
sits on the nest, she does not take wing, but runs to some 
distance before doing so, in order to mislead the intruder. 
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The measurements of the Golden Plover are as follows : 
its entire length about eleven inches, its wing, from the car- 
pus to the tip, eight inches, the beak one inch, and the tar- 
sus one inch eight lines. 

The plumage of the adult bird in summer is jet black on 
the upper parts, the edges of the feathers being regularly 
spotted with gold yellow ; the forehead and space above the 
eyes pure white, the sides of the neck the same, but spotted 
with black and yellow ; the throat, front of the neck, breast, 
and belly, black ; the eyes are brown, legs lead-colour, and 
the beak dusky. 

In winter the top of the head and all the upper parts are 
dusky, with paler yellow spots on the edges and tips of the 
feathers ; the sides of the head, neck, and breast, irregularly 
streaked, and spotted with raw umber brown, and grey ; the 
throat, belly, and vent are white ; the quills are dusky, with 
white streaks along the shafts ; the greater wing-coverts are 
tipped with white ; the eyes, legs, and*beak much the same 
as in the adult in summer. The male and female are very 
nearly alike. 

The young of the year are brown, with yellow spots on 
the upper parts, both colours being strongly mixed with 
greyish-ash. 

The egg figured 220 is that of the Golden Plover. 
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PLATE CCXXI. 

CREAM-COLOURED COURSER. 



The Cream- coloured Courser a a very rare, accidcDtal^ 
vialUDt, not only in Great Bntun, but is Europe sltog^ether ; 
three or four instances ore on record of its capture In Eng- 
land, and it lias consequently obtained a place in the list 
of Britisli Birds. The information obtained from several onii- 
thologiata is, that this species inhabits most parts of Africa, 
but respecting ita habits nothing has ox yet come to light 
GutHcient to enable us to enlarge upon it ; and from the 
little we know of its habits, it appears very erroneonsly 
placed among the watei^birds, since every specimen that 
has been captured in Europe waa found on some sandy or 
atony, barren waste ; in Africa it equally frequents such in 
a more decided degree, namely, the wide deserts ; one speci- 
men was met with on the European continent, on a sandy 
beach by an inland sea or lake, and when found was in the 
very act of drinking, 

'I'lie food of the Cream-coloured Courser consists in 
insects and their larvas, but neither vegetable matter, seeds, 
nor berries are supposed to contribute to its support. 

The length of the Cream-coloured Coureer is ten inches, 
the beak nine lines, the wing from the carpus to the tip 
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six inches ; the tarsus two inches three lines ; the naked 
part of the tibia nearly one inch. 

The plumage of this species is soft and close; the forehead 
and top of the head are yellowish rust-colour ; the hinder 
part of the head pearl-grey ; over the eye begins a white band, 
that surrounds the nape below the grey colouring, and from 
the eyes runs another very ornamental velvet black band 
to the nape ; over this black on thg nape is a triangu- 
lar black spot on the white, which enhances the beauty of 
the head very much ; the chin, throat, breast, belly, vent 
and under tail-coverts are all white; with a tinge of yellow 
rust or cream-colour ; the upper parts are the same as the 
forehead; all the tail feathers are tipped with white and 
marked with a lancet shaped shaft streak of dusky colouring, 
except the two middle feathers, which are of a uniform 
colour like the back feathers. The quills are dusky, the 
beak is dusky at its tip and buff coloured at the base, the 
eyes are brown ; the legs are cream coloured, and grey at 
the joints and soles of the feet. The male and female are 
alike. 

Young birds are transversely marked with dusky on several 
parts of the plumage, the black ornamental band about the 
head is narrower, of a dusky tint, and irregular. 
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The Dotterel is a summer visitant in Great Britain, 
arriving, from ita more floulhcrn winter quarters, on its way 
northward, to breed ; some remain bere in places BiiitnbJe 
to tbeir habits, but their numbers are not so great as 
formerly, owing probably to the increa§e of cultivation. 

The geographical range of the Dotterel ia extensive, but 
not so much 60 as some others of its femily ; in the 
epring of the year it migrates to the northern countries of 
Europe and Asia for the purpose of breeding, such as 
Siberia, Finland, Lapland, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, but 
many pairs remain to breed in the intermediate countries over 
which they travel. The winter quarters of this species are the 
south of France, Spain, Italy, the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, Turkey, Tartary, and Persia, In Holland this 
bird does not frequently occur, as the locality does not suit 
its habits. 

The favourite haunt of the Dotterel is the most barren, 
uncultivated ground, where, at most, heath-plants are 
thinly scattered. Dry, sandy sides of the highest mountains 
of Scotland and \Vestmoreland are the places to look for it ; 
and the only time if. is ever seen by the water is in the even- 
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ing or early in the morning, when it requires drink or 
bathing, of which it is very fond. On the moors where tlic 
Ptarmigan abounds, this bird is very commonly seen in 
great numbers, even as high uj» the northern Alps as that 
region where vegetation ceases. 

In Central Europe, where the countries are only hilly 
instead of mountainous, the Dotterel frei^uents eliort grassy 
meadows, large wastes, and the sides of hills where sheep 
are grazing, but neither in wet places nor on the banks of 
lakes or rivers is it ever seen. 

The migratory journeys are performed in the daytime, 
rarely at night, when the flock flies at a great height, giving 
notice of its approach by the call-note ; in the autumn these 
flocks may be seen from August till the montli of October, 
and are then more numerous, owing to the addition of the 
young broods, that swell their numbers ; in April the return 
to the north takes place, during which time it is by far more 
difficult to obtain specimens than in the autumn. These 
birds keep no regular order when journeying, like the 
Plovers, but move on in a body very close together. 

When the Dotterel stands on the ground, the dusty 
colouring of the upper plumage is well adapted to render 
it unnoticed, as it harmonizes perfectly with the dry sandy 
locality it prefers; its body is most generally carried hori- 
zontally, standing on straight legs, or in the manner repre- 
sented in our plate. 

Its movements are elegant, but it does not seem to 
be fond of unnecessary exercise, as it frequently stands look- 
ing about for a length of time ; however, when endangered, 
it can run with great velocity. Where the present species 
abounds during the summer months, its feet are frequently 
found to be loaded with gossamer, which it accumulates to 
a burdensome extent. 
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The flight of the DotUrrcl u very quick, and the bird 
is exccL'dingly ileMoronG in its motions ; it avuiila flying 
unneceKsarily in windy weother, nnd »hen compelled to Jo 
SI), flies low to lU(! ^iinti. 

By nature this species is not shy, but nther the reverse, 
anil has consequently been called stupid, since it has, under 
many circumstances, been approached by travellers and 
sportKmen to within three or four yards ; and is even re- 
ported to imitate the actions of a person who stops to 
witteh it on the ground ; it is also very freqaently em- 
ployed in dusting itsclT, and so allows pcrsoDS to approach 
it unnoticed; bat wc do not believe all that is said respect- 
ing its folly, OS many well-known shy birds remain dose 
on the ground, not anly when a sportsman approaches, 
bnt even when a dog points the game out to its master; 
if the Dotterel should act the part of a mocking-bird, it 
remains a question whether the antics of the bird or the 
beholder ore most calculated to excite risibility. 

The call-note of the Dotterel sounds like the word durrr 
or drcio, expressed more in the tone of a flute than in 
shrill note of a whistle ; it also utters the word dull, duU 
while in the act of taking wing. 

In confinement this bird becomes soon tame, but, owing 
to its tender nature, it hardly ever thrives above one year. 

The food of the Dotterel is chiefly insects and their 
larvie, worms, and sometimes a little vegetable matter. The 
worms are obtained towards the evening, and at other times 
of the day small beetles and larva; of insects are carefully 
picked up and greedily devoured. On the mountains in 
the north countries, the smaller grasshoppers that abound 
there have been found in this bird^s stomach, and alsn the 
tender leaves of the Geum manlanum. In the evening the 
bird approaches the water in order to quench its thiisi ot 
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soon after it runs icto the neighbouring fields, 
where it remains for the night, and by the morning it returns 
to its before mentioned haunts on the dry loud, to recom- 
mence its search for food in the usual manneT. 

The reproduction of the species takes place in many parts 
of Europe ; especially the habits of the Dotterel are well 
known during the breeding season to the shepherds that watch 
iheir sheep on the mountains, and !t is a remarkable fact 
that the numbers of this species have not only very much 
decreased in England, but equally so oo the mountains 
and hills in Germany ; with us the reason assigned is, that 
the Dotterel is constantly pursued by sportsmen, who arc 
very anxious to obtain its plumage for the purpose of making 
artificial flies for fishing: other causes probably exist, that 
are difficult to ascertain. 

The nest of the Dotterel is a mere hollow, scratched iu 
the surface of the ground, and in it a few mosses and 
lichens arc carelessly placed. 

The eggs, which vary from three to four in number, are 
not easily obtained in this country ; their texture is dull. 
The bird sits very close, and remains till danger approaches 
it, nearly to touching, and then it runs or flutters off for 
a distance, never exceeding twenty or thirty paces, where 
it awaits the result. On leaving the nest it utters the 
same shrill but soft notes as the lark. The male and female 
incubate the eggs by turns, which a friend of ours has 
proved by killing the sitting bird on the nest, which was 
ascertained to be a male. The chief of the young broods 
are running about by the end of June, although some 
sitting birds have been found in the middle of July; the 
young leave the nest as soon as they are hatched, and the 
parent birds are apparently very much attached to them. 

The Dotterel measures nine inches and a half; its beak 
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•even lines and a half; iU wing from the carpus to 
tip SIX incbcs ; the tarsus one inch and a half. 

The plumage of t)ie Bilult bird in summer is as foUi 
the check, throat, and band over the eyes white ; the top 
•f the head and oeciput rich brown ; the back, wio^r-eo verts, 
tnd scapulars ash-coloured, tinged vith olive, each feather 
narrowly edged with yellowish-white; the greater wing- 
covcrts arc pcarl-grcy, edged with white ; the nape ash- 
coloured ; the sides and fore part of the neck also ash- 
coloured ; a white gorget ornaments the upper part of the 
breast, which is surmounted with a blaek line; the lower 
part of the breast and sides ore rich burnt sienna ; tlie cen- 
tral part of the belly, just above the legs, is black ; the 
hinder part of the belly, vent, and under tail-coverta are 
white, with a strong tinge of rufous ; tail cinereous at the 
base of the feathers, dusky black towards their extremities, 
and tipped with white. The beak is black ; eyes brown ; 
legs olive, tinged with ash ; the quill -feathers are ash-grey 
at their base, and dusky towards the tip, the first with a 
white shaft. 

In winter plumage the top of the head is oehreous yellow 
with dusky spots ; the fore part of the neck cbereous 
ash, with yellow edges to the feathers ; the breast and belly 
also cinereous with yellow edges ; the upper parts are cine- 
reous, spotted with dusky and tile-red edges to the leathers 
of the back, yellow ochre edges to those of the wing, ex- 
cept the primaries, which are black ; the gorget is not 
framed by such a decided black line, and the orange-brown 
and black on the under parts are entirely wanting. 

The egg figured 282 is that of the Dotterel. 
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PLATE CCXXIII. 

RING DOTTEREL. 

CHARADRIUS HIATICULA. 

The Ring Dotterel is indigenous in Great Britain, and very 
generally distributed over the coast and borders of lakes and 
rivers ; its geographical distribution is far and wide, it is found 
in every quarter of the globe, from the arctic to the antarctic 
circle; in Greenland and in the Sandwich Isles ; the Hudson's 
Bay, Virginia, Carolina, Jamaica, and the Brazils ; in Siberia 
and Tartary, in Nubia and the Cape of Good Hope. In 
Europe it inhabits Scandinavia and Iceland, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, and all the intermediate countries, some in greater, 
some in lesser numbers. In Liefland, Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Baltic, and all the coasts of the northern 
ocean ; and in Holland it is very numerous. 

In every country the Ring Dotterel frequents the borders 
of seas, lakes, and rivers, of large and small dimensions ; and 
we have obtained specimens on the banks of the Thames, 
near Chertsey, in Surrey. 

Although the present species remains with us the whole 
year, it is migratory in many countries, passing the summer 
months in the northern and the winter in the warmer climes. 
Its migrations are performed during the night, travelling 
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■outh during ihc montha of September and October, and 
rcttirning in April to its summer quarters. 

The principal loc&lily which pleases ihe Ring Dotterel 
\m a sandy sea-coast, but it docs not so exclusively remain 
tliere u other species bcrcafter to be described, inasmuch that 
the sea and its productions arc not essential to its subsistence ; 
itnd it also Trcquents dry sandy flats and waste lands in 
llie vicinity of water, for water it requires at all times. 
On muddy or marshy shores it is never seen. 

Its breeding places are on the already named sandy shores 
of llic sea, the most barren and devoid of vegetation. On 
the mountainous coaxt of Norway, this species breeds at a 
considerable elevation, almost close to the patches of snow 
that remain there late on the surface. 

^Vhcn the Ring Dotterel is on the ground in search 
of iLs food it is a very pretty object in consequence of the 
contrasting colours of its plumage ; Its shape is not exactly 
one of the most beautifully proportioned, but It is peculiar, 
owing to its round head and plump figure ; it carries its 
body generally in a horizontal manner, with its breast some- 
what lowered and its neck short : when in the act of run- 
ning it lengthens its neck, and thus becomes more slender ; 
it runs very fast, and turns its body to the right and left, 
without showing its direction beforehand with Us head ; 
it runs very much in the manner of the wagtail, stopping 
every moment for the purpose of looking round ; and as 
this is performed in quick succession, it distances itself very 
soon from its pursuer without the least appearance of exer- 
tion. The flight of the Ring Dotterel is very quick, and 
performed with moderate flapping of the wings ; on being 
met with on the shores, it frciiuently flies in a semicircle 
low over the surface of the water, and soon settles again, 
opening its wings above its back before flying and just 
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after alighting ; during ita migratioDS it flies very liigli 
through the air. 

Among the virtues of the present species, we cannot 
reckon sociability among its fellows, for, except during the 
time of migration, when the number hardly exceeds twenty 
or thirty, a single pair, and frequently only a single binl, 
shewB itself in a given spot; during the breeding- Benson, 
the males often fight in the manner of bantams, not how- 
ever shewing so much courage, for one of them soon gives 
ID. This bird is very active, particularly towards the cven- 
11^, continuing its exertions during light nights until the 
morning ; in the middle of the day it roosts on the ground. 
The call-note and the cry of fear resemble each other very 
much ; the first is only an often repeated trvll, trull, trull ! 
and the latter, when startled, a single Iruwet ! both expressed 
in a pleasing fiute-like key. By nature, this bird is very 
hardy, and may easily be kept in confinement, becoming 
tame, and feeding willingly on bread and milk. Sic, 

In a wild state, the Ring Dotterel feeds on small beetles, 
insects, and their larvae, small worms, and marine insects 
of divers kinds. 

This bird is fond of bathing, and often soaks itself so 
entirely, that it can hardly take wing. 

The breeding locality of the Ring Dotterel has already 
been described, and we only need repeat, that the sea- 
coast supplies it by far more frequently than lakes or rivers. 
There is no nest made for the reception of the eggs of this 
species ; they are deposited invariably on the barren ground, 
namely, the dry sand just above high-watermark; the 
number of the eg^ for a brood is three or four, which are 
incubated by both parents ; the pair are very much attached 
to each other, and shew great anxiety as well for the safety 
of one another, as for that of their eggs and young. After 
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fifteen or sixteen cUys, the young come forth, and run 
about as soon as they are dry i tliey find their sarety 
on the ajipToach of danger, by lying flat on the ground. 

The Merlin seems peculiarly fond of the Ring Dotterel's 
young brood, and may fre<]ucDtly be seen to haunt the 
bn>cding-placc!t of this species. The muuner In which the 
King Dotterel, as weU as several other species, are to be 
cauglit on the sandy sea-shore, is by means of a stick, of 
about three feet long and an inch in diameter ; to tliis slick 
several lorse-hair nooses are fastened, and the stick being 
pressed flat in the sand, it becomes invisible, leaving the 
liorse-hairs only exposed. This mode b often practised, and 
repays the trouble well, as the 6esh of the bird is very 
good for food. 

The Rii.g Dotterel measures seven inches and a half in 
length, its beak seven lines and a half ^ the wing, from the 
carpus to the tip, five inches ; the tarsus eleven lines and a 
half. 

The back and nape of the head, and all the upper parts 
arc cinereous-brown, and the remainder of the plumage 
white, with the following black markings; over the eyes a 
broad black band runs across the head, another extends 
from the forehead and whole width of the upper mandible 
below the eyes, over the cheeks and ear-coverts, and meets 
at the nape ; the white from the throat surrounds the nape 
below the black just described, and is entirely bounded by 
the black that covers the upper part and aides of the breast, 
and encircles the neck at its base. The quills are dusky, 
the secondaries shew the white upon each of the quills 
about their middle ; the greater wing-coverts are lipped with 
white, thus forming a white bar across the wing; the tail 
has the middle tail-feathers uni-colourcd like the back, 
but darker at their ends ; the next are tipped with white^ 
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and the outer entirely white; the upper tail-coverts are 
nrhite ; the eye dusky brown, the eyelids yellow ; the beak 
is orange at the base, yellow about its centre, and black 
at the tip ; legs and feet orange-yellow, claws black. 

The female is marked much the same as the male, but 
the markings on the white ground are dusky, where they are 
black in the other sex. 

The young of the year has only a dusky mark between 
the beak and the eye, the forehead dirty- white ; the feathers 
of the upper parts are edged with pale yellow, the gorget on 
the breast is cinereous brown ; the beak entirely dusky, the 
feet yellow. 

The egg figured 228 is that of the Ring Dotterel. 
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I'he Little Ring Dotterel lias only la 
to the list of Britisli Birds, in conaetjuen 
that was shot at Shoreliam in Sussex, but 
its great rcsemblaocc to the foregoing spc 
! of its remaining unnoticed, as wt 
authoritv that the bird is frcjiU'iUlv met i 
pean eontiiietit, am! that its j^togniyihi. 
extensive. 

This species does not appear no far 
radrius hiaticula : it is known in Sweder 
land ; in the south of France, in Italy, 
is pretty numerous, as well as in mos 
countries of Europe, also in Nubia, A 
Philippines ; Temminck has received spec 

In central Europe the Little Ring Dot 
in March, but more frequently in Aprit 
winter quarters, and retires again in An 
bcr for the winter. 

The migrations are performed in pairs in 
in parties of from five to ten in the autumn. 
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during the night. During thia time of the year they are 
very noisy on the banks of rivers and lakes, uttering their 
call-note, running and flying about incegsantly. 

The locahty generally preferred is the bank of a river, 
lake, inland sea, or large pond, by far more unfrequently 
the sea -coast, differing in this respect greatly from the 
foregoing. 

Sandy and gravelly soUs suit its habits best, and more 
particularly the banks of running streams, such as the Elbe, 
Mulde and Saale iu Germany, where the ground is flat, 
and hardly covered by vegetation, whether near or distant 
fi-om towns or villages, and in such spots it annually breeds. 

The busy time for this pretty Little Dotterel is morn- 
ing, evening, and the greater part of the night ; in conse- 
quence of which it roosts during the day on the ground, 
either standing by the water-side or squatting very closely, 
and may thus very easily be approached with reasonable 
caation. 

The habits of the Little Ring Dotterel are very much 
the same as those of the foregoing species, and this simi- 
larity adds consequently greatly to the chance of their being 
undistinguished from one another by the general observer ; 
it runs not quite so fast ; its flight is also quick, and 
performed in the same manner as that of the charadrius 
hiaticula. When the present species is endangered by the 
approach of man, it frequently takes wing, and alights upon 
some floating weed, where it remains till the intruder is 
distanced; this latter action is peculiar to this species. 

During the breeding- season tliis bird is sociable, not only 
towards its own species, by having several broods in the 
same locality, but also towards others of the shore birds, 
such as terns, that frequent inland shores during that 
time. 
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TliL- L'aU-notc resembles the sound deea, dut, or dil, 
•everul times repeaU^l. 

When obtmned foung, tfais species will live for i 
of years in conlincinent, and becomes very tame and amusing'^ ^ 
and feeds on bread and milk, intermixed now and then with 
worms, mealworms, and otlicr insects. 

In a wild state the food of the Little Ring Dotterel 
consists in coleopterous insects, flies, wonns, and the larvce 
of insi-cta, also water-insects, which it obtains by wading 
in the shallows. 

The spot chosen for the nest of this spedes is generally 
where the smallest particles of gravel cover the surface of 
the ground, but never on the &ne sand, as some authora 
have stated ; the nest itself is a perfect rounded cavity in 
the ground, or layer of small stones, and in it four eggB 
are deposited, of the size and colour represented in our 
plate. The parent birds incubate the eggs principally during 
the night, when the weather is fine, also during the day 
when it rains, or when the sun is overshadowed by clouds ; 
and in sixteen or seventeen days the young run about, 
which have tlie instinct of hiding themselves so cleverly 
on the appearance of danger, behind a stone or weed, that 
it is very difficult to find them without the aid of a dog. 

The size of the Little Ring Dotterel is not quite seven 
inches in length; the wing five inches and a half; tarsus 
eleven lines and a half; the naked part of the tibia four 
lines ; the beak six lines. 

The plumage of this bird in adult summer-livery is very 
nearly the same as that of the foregoing species, but the 
shape of the bird being much more slender, and the legs 
and feet so widely different, it is strange how the two 
species can be mistaken when compared. The feathers 
on the back of the head, and from the back extending over 
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all the upper parts are a delicate drab colour ; the fore- 
head, chin, and neck all around, and all the under parts 
are pure white, with a well-defined black ring around the 
throat, chest, and sides of the upper half of the breast ; 
the quills are dusky, with a white shaft to the first primary 
feather ; the outer tail-feather is pure white, the rest tipped 
with white ; the beak is black ; the eyes dark brown, with 
the lid ochrous-yellow ; the legs and feet are flesh-red, 
with a tinge of yellow ; claws black. 

The female resembles the male, but the black ring around 
her neck does not cover so much space. 

The young bird has the edges of the feathers bordered 
with paler colouring, the black entirely wanting, and in 
its place the colouring of the back in a darker shade ; the 
eyelids are white, and the legs are flesh-coloured with grey 
joints. The white on the under parts not so pure. 

The egg figured 224 is that of the Little Ring Dotterel. 
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PLATE CCXXV. 

KENTISH PLOVER. 

CHABADttlUS CANTIANUS. 

The Kentish Plover has been sometime known as a 
mcT vigilant in Great Britain, specimens having been obtaJni 
08 early as the year 1787, according to Dr. Latham, and 
name was given it in consequence of the locality where it 
Bret met with and noticed. Divers other specimens I 
since come under the notice of ornithologists, not onl^ on 
coast of Kent, but in Suffolk and Norfolk. This species 
very generally distributed over the milder countries of Europe, 
Asia, and North Africa ; in Europe it periodically visits 
Britain, France, Holland, the shores of the Adriatic, the, 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean. It rarely ascends as 
north as Sweden, as the climate docs not suit its habits. 
Asia it inhabits Tartary, and in Africa, Egypt and Nubia. 

In the true sense of the word the Kentish Plover 
a sea-eoast bird, and rarely occurs on the banks of rivers 
sweet water. During the time of migration it frequents 
the mouths of large rivers, and the islands that are along 
the coasts, but at most times of the year it is exclusively 
to be met with on the immediate sea-shores. 

By the end of April and during May this species arrivi 
from the warmer climes, at its breeding places, which cons 
in the grass-covered ridges of low land that are broki 
by unusual high tides, or that are kept very short of vegel 
tion by the occasional feeding of cattle, when the season 
allows it ; the ground that is covered with maritime plants, 
and here and there interrupted by barren sand, that is partly 
bestrewed with musscl-ahells and small Crustacea, generaU' 
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attracts tliis bird in considerable numbers; black muddy shores 
equally invite it, where the tides wash the sea-weeds up, with 
tlic rich provender attached to them. Where high water forces 
the Kentish Plover to leave its ground, the bird not unfre- 
qucntly retires to the neighbouring meadows and ploughed 
fields, or to a greater distance to heath-ground and pasture land. 
The general appearance of tbe Kentish Plover when on 
the ground is rather bulky for its size, and the predominant 
white of its plumage very soon discovers it to the beholder ; 
when approached it runs very last, and to a considerable 
distance ; after which, as the traveller approaches, it circles 
to one side, still keeping the distance it has obtained, and 
shewing the beholder at most times its profile. Its flight 
is very quick, and performed much in the manner of the 
ring-dotterels, but exceeding them by far in speed. 

Before taking flight it opens its wings wide above its back, 
and generally skims the surface of the water when it does 
not intend to leave the neighbourhood; on alighting it 
skims a short distance, and on touching the ground with 
its feet it opens its wings again wide, then runs a short space 
and looks round before it begins its vocation of feeding. 

Its food consists in worms, marine insects and their 
larva;, which it naturally finds in considerable quantity 
on the before-named ground ; during high-water worms and 
other insects supply the place of its more favourite food. 

The nest of the Kentish Plover is placed just above high- 
water mark, on the ground, and consists of a. hollow scratched 
for the reception of the eggs, and lined with a few blades of 
grass, or other Aided vegetable matter. The eggs are four 
in number, and so different from all others that they can 
hardly be mistaken. During the day this bird rarely sits on 
the eggs, but resembles the former species in this respect, 
and when any danger draws near, the bird immediately runs 
iff the nest, which of course makes it a very difGcult matter 
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to find lIip fugn- In nlMut Mivealecn days tlic y 
about, at which lime tliu {NxtenU become very aaeasy, snd 
flutU-r About titc [icraoD wlio approaches, uttering their 
cry of fear, pwre, pwtr. ! pitt, pill '. or (trrr, tirrr ! 

The mcaaurcmcnts of tlic Kuitish Plover ore as follows: 
ita i-ntiit! Icn^h. nearly seren inches ; its wing from tlic 
earpua to the tip mciDures four ioches four liaca ; the tarsus 
one ioch. and the beak seven lines. 

The plumage of the adult male in suinmer is bistre over 
all the upper parts, from the root of the neck lo the tip of 
the toil ; the greater wing-coverts are tipped with white ; a 
white bflfc to the secondary feathers, and white shaft to the 
BpuriouB wing; the two outer tail-feathers are white; the fore- 
hcaJ, and a broad streak over the eyes, white; the apace be- 
tween the beak and eye blaek, which colour extends below the 
eyes as far aa the ear-coverta; the chin, cheeks, throat, breast, 
belly, vent, and under tail-eoverts are pure white ; on the 
sides of the breast above, and under the carpus of the wing, 
is a. perfect black patch ; the frontal part of the top of the 
bead is black ; the top and back part of the head brown 
ochre ous-yeilow ; the eye-lids are white ; eyes brown ; the 
beak and legs are bluish black ; claws black. In the female 
the black markings ore dusky and more confined. 

The young of the year differs by having the crown and 
back part of the head yellowish-brown ; the space between 
the beak and eyes, and the band below the eyes, and 
ear-coverts, yellow-brown ; the colours on the back are paler, 
and the patch on the sides of the upper part of the breast 
is dncreous pale-brown, surrounded by ochre-yellow. 

The egg figured 225 is that of the Kentish Plover. 
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